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BUILDS EASTER PROFITS 


OUSEWIVES want menu ideas. Ham is a 

good menu idea for Easter. How can you 
get the housewife’s attention—and sell her an 
Easter ham? 


A very good way is to catch her eye and re- 
mind her while she’s in the store and ready to buy. 
Your quality hams done 


up in sparkling Cellophane 
transparent wrapping, at- e O 


tractively printed with TRADE 


Easter designs, are bound to 


Dealers are sure to display hams in these hand- 
some wraps... they know from past experience 
how fast they sell. 


IDEAS FOR EASTER PACKAGES 


Our Field Representatives will be happy to 
assist you in planning spe- 
cial wraps. No obligation. 

phane Just write: Du Pont 


ARK Cellophane Company, Inc., 


2 **Cellophane”* is the registered trade-mark ol DONT Empire State Building, 
get attention from shoppers. of the Du Pont Coltiphane Ce, Inc. = NEUTER New York City. 
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‘The development of the new “BUFFALO” 


Vacuum Mixer now enables canners of 


luncheon meats, ham sausage and other 








Standard 
“BUFFALO” MIXER 


(Made in 6 sizes, Cap. 75—1500 Ib.) 


has scientifically arranged mixing paddles which 


thoroughly mix the cure or spices into every par- 
ticle of the meat, insuring a uniform, tasty product 


Center tilting hopper. Extremely ruggedconstruction 

















ELIMINATE AIR POCKETS 


BY 
VACUUM 
MIXING 


specialties to take air out of the meat by 
placing the meat under vacuum during the 
mixing operation. 

The success of this method of eliminating 
air pockets has been tested and proven by 
a growing number of packer meat canners. 
This machine has an air tight cover, with 
top and sides rigidly braced. Capable of a 
28” vacuum. 

Made in all sizes. Write for full details 
and prices. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CoO. 
50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 11 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, 
Phone Boulevard $020 
WESTERN OFFICE: 2407 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cali. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 260 Troutman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Pulaski 5-4664 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 189 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario 


BUFFALO 


QUALITY SAUSAGE MAKING EQUIPMENT 
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THERE ARE 


“Judith O'Grady” 


‘Judith O’Grady’’ and “The 
Colonel’s Lady’? may be “‘sisters 
under the skin,” but their ability 
to buy the things you make are as 
far apart as the poles! Tonnage 
alone, without profits, pays no divi- 
dends, as we all know. So we sug- 
gest here as a plus business, a 
second market: in super-quality 
sausage. 


—a Quantity Market 
but without Profit! 


Did you ever stop to consider 
that there is no bottom to bad 
quality, and no bottom to low 
prices? Do you realize that 
competing on a price basis 
alone, you are often compet- 
ing with concerns who do not 
know their costs, with con- 
cerns without a tradition to 
maintain and with the lowest 
standards? Maybe you must 
compete in this market in 
order to get volume and to 
dispose of certain raw mate- 
rials; but truly, it takes a 
miracle-worker to end up 
with even a fraction of a per- 
cent profit in this field. That 
is why we urge the industry to 
remember that there is a 
second market available, in 
which real profits are possible. 












“The Colonel’s Lady” 


It is not only ‘rich people’? who 
buy good things to eat; there are 
thousands of families in moderate 
circumstances who insist on 
supreme quality in food products. 
TRANSPARENT PACKACE COM- 
PANY, working with many quality 
manufacturers, has proved that 
the potential market for Grade **A”’ 
Bologna products is surprisingly 
large. 


“Great Names” and 
Fortunes are built! 


We are gratified to observe 
that in all parts of the coun- 
try many sausage manufac- 
turers are successfully ignor- 
ing price competition. In a 
large Ohio city, for one 
example, a certain manufac- 
turer has worked to the 
highest standards of quality, 
even during 1935 when pork 
and beef reached the peak. 
You could find 15c Bologna in 
that city last fall and you can 
find 10c Bologna there now, 
yet, in the face of this com- 
petition, the company re- 
ferred to has made gains in 
sales year after year, and 
came out with a nice profit 
even in 1935. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 


1019-1025 WEST 35th STREET, 


Week ending February 15, 1936 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WO ‘MARKETS FOR SAUSAGE 


The big market for quality sausage is today 
INVISIBLE! If, as recently reported in The 
Provisioner, 29 women out of 30 have stop- 
ped buying sausage because of doubt as to 
the quality offered, here we believe, is the 
clue for sales expansion. There are “‘partic- 
ular people”? who buy good cuts of meat, 
Grade ‘‘A”’ milk, the best in butter, eggs 
and other food products who can be influ- 
enced by manufacturers of vision and enter- 
prise to buy delectable sausage products of 
guaranteed quality. 


Whether pork trimmings are 20c or 10c, there 
is always someone ready to cut prices and 
adulterate quality to a point where =~ 
crash to zero. The solution, as we see it, is 
to recognize that there are TWO DISTINCT 
AND DIFFERENT types of consumers in 
your territory and to be prepared to supply 
not only products which meet price com- 
petition, but also products which compete 
on a quality basis. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Tee-Pax” CASINGS HELP 
YOU BUILD PROFITS 
AND GOOD WILL 


The formula for successful sausage 
merchandising under today’s condi- 
tions is really simple: for plus volume 
and real profits market a line of top- 
quality sausage for those who will not, 
under any circumstances, buy inferior 
sausage. Put your brand name on it. 
Put real salesmanship and promo- 
tional efforts back of this brand. In 
the store signs displayed at the point 
of sale, tell the housewives the quality 
that you have put into your brand 
and the quality guarantee back of it. 
Impress and enthuse your dealers to 
go after the great “‘invisible”’ market 
of women who do not buy sausage. 
*‘*TEE-PAK’’ representatives are 
trained merchandising experts, well 
prepared to aid you in working out 
plans like these. If desired, write us 
for any help that we can give you. 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 

For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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, Here is the way 
to be temperature safe 


aber 7 Safe temperatures . . . the prime require- 
ment in the refrigerated truck . . . are main- 
tained when Dry-Zero Insulation is used. Its 
high insulation efficiency, plus its perma- 
nence, provide a surplus margin of safety 
for the life of the truck. 






































je Make sure that the insulation in your truck has 
5 maximum efficiency. It must have not only a high, but 
a permanently high, insulation rating, to save refriger- 
9 ation and keep out heat. It must be light in weight, to 
keep down dead-weight. It must be permanent, to pro- 
8 vide ample insulation for the entire life of the truck. 
You are sure of getting these requirements when 
3 you specify Dry-Zero Insulation. That is why it is used 
4 in an increasing number of trucks ever year. 
’ Truck body engineers have approved and specified 
9 Dry-Zero Insulation not only for meat trucks, but for 
every type of perishable hauled. Bakery goods, flow- 
7 ers, ice cream, fish and milk are only a few of the 
5 highly perishable products protected with this light- 
weight, permanent insulation. It is used in electric and 
7 ice refrigerators and refrigerated display cases. These 
facts are proof of its quality. 
2 Operators of both refrigerated and unrefrigerated 
trucks have found that Dry-Zero Insulation is the right 
19 answer to complete, permanent insulation. 
19 Builders of truck and trailer bodies have proven 
7 the value of Dry-Zero Insulation by repeated tests and 
use. That is why they recommend it. 

Find out about the value of using Dry-Zero Insula- ee a a 
tion in your own trucks. Let a Dry-Zero engineer help EFFICIENCY. Fergus ‘Co-Operative Packing Company, 
you solve your insulation problem. Write for a copy Fergus Falls, Minn., used Dry-Zero Insulation in this truck to 

secure maximum refrigeration efficiency. Body constructed 
of the Truck Insulation Book. by Bjorklund Manufacturing Company, Fergus Falls. 
Page @ Insulation rating 24. B t. u. @ Increases payload capacity 
i @ Gives maximum insulation @ Immune from rot 
42 @ Saves refrigeration costs @ Does not settle or disintegrate 
@ Weighs only 2 oz. per board foot @ Never molds or develops odors 
p @ Saves dead-weight @ Gives permanent protection 
DRY: ZERO 
49 THE MOST EFFICIENT 
‘ COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
52 
— DRY-ZERO CORPORATION 687 Broedview Avenue, Terente 
visioner Week ending February 15, 1936 Page 5 





FROM WICHITA TO LOS ANGELES GOES THE RED ARROW 
... Non-stop... through the Mohave Desert... on GENERALS 





ies Red Arrow Motor Transport Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, sends its large 
refrigerated trucks on a round trip from 
Wichita to Los Angeles every 10 days. Loads 
consist mostly of fresh meats from Wichita 
packing houses, although the company also has 
a line of trucks hauling L.C.L. merchandise. 








These trucks never stop from the time they 
leave their starting point until they reach their 
destination. The tires are not cooled—nothing 
is done to them on their way and they must 
pass through the Mohave Desert before arriv- 
ing in Los Angeles. Mr. Shirer, manager, says 
he is so well pleased with the service he gets 





THE GENERAL HEAVY DUTY HIGHWAY 
BALLOON is built for speed and long 
haul work. It is only one of the complete 
line of Generals—each designed and 
built specifically to do a certain job better. 


3 REASONS WHY GENERALS 
ARE MORE PROFITABLE TO YOU: 


1. Generals are stronger tires— 
additional full-width plies of 
powerful cord are anchored bead 
to bead—with no “idle” plies— 
no floating breaker-strips. 


2. Generals are cooler tires— 
they flex uniformly without that 
heat-producing “hinging action” 
of ordinary breaker-strip tires. 


3. Generals have “compact rub- 
ber” treads—their construction 
keeps the tread rubber compact 
and compressed so that it wears 
slowly and gives more miles. 


FREE this valuable 
booklet on 
how to get more 
service from your 
truck tires. Write to 
The General Tire & 
RubberCo., Akron,O. 


from his General Tires that 
he has had his entire fleet 
equipped with them. 


General Tire dealers are prac- 
tical truck tire men with wide 
experience and accurate knowl- 
edge in fitting the right type 
and size of tire to every job. 
They have the most complete, ~ 
most highly specialized line ~ 
of truck tires in the business. © 
This combination is worth 
real money to you. Call in 
the General Tire dealer and © 
let him prove these statements, — 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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SOME OF THE BEEF in this holding room has been there 
for 2 months. Other pieces are but a day or two old. Kept 
at 36°F. at all times by a Carrier Cold Diffuser, spray type. 


ANOTHER VIEW of the holding room at Chietfetz & 
Greenberg, Brooklyn, N. Y. showing Carrier Cold Diffuser 
atlefc. No need to worry about spoilage or shrinkage here 


CHILL ROOM looking away from the Carrier Cold Dif 
fusers to the far end of the room. This is an unretouched 
photograph, yet note the absence of dense fog. And the 
beef was only from 20 minutes to 1 hour old when picture 
was snapped. Room held at 36°F. No matter where you 
stand you feel gentle air moticn. There are no ‘‘dead spots” 
where Carrier Cold Diffusers do the chilling 


arrie 
COLD DIFFUSERS 


Also used in Holding and Offal Rooms— 
Prove the Modern Method of Refrigeration 


WeHen Chieffetz & Greenberg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were plan- 
ning their new abattoir they 
searched the refrigeration market 
with a fine tooth comb. Carrier 
was finally selected and Carrier 
engineers were called in to work 
with the architect and engineer 
on the job. 

This was done to assure the 
proper balancing of the air distri- 
bution units with the refrigera- 
tion machines, making for ideal 
working conditions and econom- 
ical operation of the plant. 

The Carrier equipment has been 
in operation for more than a year 
and is functioning perfectly. The 
owners are extremely well pleased 
with the results. In place of the old 
pipe coils which fog up the chill 
room so that you can hardly see 
when fresh-killed beefis first putin, 
the complete, positive air motion 
furnished by the Carrier Cold 
Diffusers keeps the air practically 
free from fog (see photo at left). 

There is no sweating of ceiling 
or walls, no dripping on meat hung 





in cooler, no spotty air circulation 

souring is eliminated. None of 
the usual defrosting troubles. Leg 
refrigeration does more, at th 
minimum cost of operation, with 
the minimum amount of mainten. 
ance. It’s been proved again-— 
Carrier Cold Diffusers are the 
modern method of refrigeration, 

Although this building was 
built to Carrier specifications 
Carrier Cold Diffusers can doa 
thoroughly reliable job in old 
buildings too. And remember this, 
Carrier Low Temperature Pro. 
duce Conditioning is more than 
just refrigeration. It is desired 
humidity plus desired temperature 
plus controlled air circulation, and 
air purity (no mould). 

Find out how Carrier Low Ten- 
perature Product Conditioning by 
the Cold Diffusion method can 
give you a greater margin of 
profit, a superior brand of re- 
frigeration, improved working 
conditions, improved products. 
Send for our Bulletin ‘‘Low Tem- 
perature Product Conditioning.” 


Carriey Fngineering (Corporation 





HOME OFFICE: 850 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 


BATTERY OF 3 Carrier automatic am- 
monia compressors furnish refrigeration 
for the 3 Carrier Cold Diffusers. They 
see to it that temperature is maintained 
at the proper level at all times. 
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WILSON PURE FOOD GELATINE, i 7 
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THE STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY Sees 
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4100 SOUTH ASHLAND ° CHICAGO, 


Week ending February 15, 1936 
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Every operation of your YALE Truck Sys- 
tem adds its quota to swifter, smoother pro- 
duction. 

Raw materials are transported to machines, 
where they become parts; from machines to 
assembly where they become finished prod- 
uct; from assembly to shipping whence they 

are speeded to their destinations — every 
MULTI-STROKE Hand Lift ‘ " . : 
Sache mate th cepnddthe wo shipment a tribute to the quality, efficiency 
to 90,608 ihe, and dependability of YOUR service to YOUR 
customers. 






Modernize your materials handling meth- 
ods with a YALE Truck and Skid Platform 
System. At your request (and without the 
slightest cost or obligation) a YALE Repre- 
sentative will survey your plant 
and give you a report that is sure 


to open your eyes to economies you | 
may not have believed possible. 


The “RED STREAK” 
Single Stroke Hand Lift, 
3,500 lbs. capacity. 


The “BLUE STREAK” Sin- 
gle Stroke Hand Lift Truck, 
2,500 lbs. capacity. 








The Yale Standard Steel- 
Bound Bolted Type Skid 
Platform. 





Toe TAGE Oe CUFOWH NE MFG. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
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One of the serious matters confronting your 
organization is the continuous loss incurred 
through change in grade, shrinkage, de- 
terioration of meats in refrigerated trucks. 
We have the solution. It has stood three full 
years of test in practical use. It completely 
eliminates fluctuating temperature. It is appli- 


cable in connection with any electrical re- 


ero and at vastly lower cost / 


frigeration systems, and entirely automatic. 
Moderate first cost, quick amortization, low 
operating and upkeep cost, plus greater pay- 
load space and dependable performance, all 
combine to assure immediate and lasting sav- 
ings. Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine St., 
St. Louis, Mo., Makers of CENTURY Motors 


and Fans. 


A constant voltage (115 volt) variable speed 
D.C. generator is driven by a special Timken 
bearing equipped power take-off direct from 
the truck transmission through Spicer double 
universal joints and splined shaft. Generator 
mountings are furnished for every make and 
model of truck and trailer. « Dual motor for 
driving refrigeration compressor combines 
in one housing a 115-volt direct current motor 
to match the characteristics of the direct 
current supply generator, and a 110/220 volt 
single phase A.C. motor to operate from the 
power circuit at the terminal, both ends of 
the motor being thermostatically controlled 
for constant truck body temperatures. 


ADVANTAGES 


Constantly maintains any predetermined 
temperature regardless of time, stops, 
distance! 


Economy — Extremely low operating cost 
permitting rapid amortization, in spite of 
long operation life. 


] 
a 
3 Elimination of losses due to deteriora- 
+ 


Complete electrical accessories and controls 
are furnished with each system: 


A. Control cabinet containing (1) overload 


. (1) Heavy duty contactor relay. (2) Am- 















relays for both A.C. and D.C. halves of 
motor. (2) A.C. plug and receptacle. 
(3) A.C.-D.C. change-over-switch plus all 
wiring (in conduit). 


ELECTRICAL 
POWER SYSTE 


, g°hlAn a 7 7 7 4 
fOl VARCRAVLLCALLY Jbfuge/taQikLa 


meter. (3) Two universal joints. (4) 
Splined shaft. (5) Specially designed 
power take-off. 
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| 1 
CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. ! 

ti ne : ; . 
nent oe os henge Se Genes | 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

: | 
7] j i . 

Entire weight of refrigerating plant (com- Send full information to: 
y pressor and coils) plus the Century- | 
Whitaker-Upp System is but a few Name. cceeccaeecnensnnncnenennncenennencnnncnnnctnsnenteenesnnanutnnenesevaceecstens | 
hundred pounds. | I 
CN es ee | 
NOTE—We supply the complete Power System | | 
only. You use any standard truck type com- j:: ce eee Sen SS ee I 
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Another Successful Installation. The Lixate* Process in the Southern 
Shell Fish Company, Harvey, La., produces brine to be used in packing 
shrimps. This photograph was taken before completion of the building 


which was erected especially to house the Lixate Process installation. 


produced 
automatically 
with three-way 
economy 

The XAT Hoce# for Making 


Brine has proved its cost-saving features 
in many successful installations. In pack- 
ing plants, it assures three-fold savings 
wherever brine is used. With its automa- 
tic feed, it provides economy in handling 
salt. It works night and day without 
attention, to effect profit-making savings 
in the cost of brine production. Complete 
installations by International in many 
packing plants have made worth while 
reductions in the cost of handling brine. 


Lixate brine, piped to any part of your 


plant, is available at the turn of a valve. 


International’s staff of experienced sales 
engineers has solved problems about the 
use of brine for other industries as well 
as for meat packers. It can do the same 
for you. If you have problems about the 
use of brine, consult International. For 
advance, detailed, information about the 
Lixate Process, write for the Lixate Book. 
It is sent free on request. — * Reg. v. s. Pat. Of. 
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Report of Shipment of Turkeys 


CONDITION ON ARRIVAL NEW YORK: Excellent 
HOW PACKED: Crates lined with Patapar 


REMARKS: Birds unusually presh — shapely 


These are typical of the comments being made about shipments that have been protected 
by Patapar. As a result of this modern method of packing, turkeys and other kinds of 
poultry are arriving in finer condition than ever before. There is less bruising, less 
spoilage, fewer complaints. e Patapar is both insoluble and grease-proof. It gives com- 
plete protection and assures a safe arrival. Also, the Patapar lends a note of quality 
and beauty. It can be printed in bright colors and striking designs that will give your 
product an extra sales appeal. e If you are interested in the safe arrival of your 
poultry shipments, send for samples of Patapar and let us arrange to quote you prices. 


Patapar 


G80. U. 8. PAT OFF. 


120 Broadway, New York. THE POPULAR NAME FOR PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania. Sales Branches: 
74 Rincon Street, San Francisco; 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago; 
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This is the way to 
SAVE THE SURFACE 


on Fine Finishes. 


Use LUSTRO SOAP on 
fine finishes. It is a pure 
neutral soap, harmless 
to the most delicate sur- 
faces. LUSTRO SOAP 
is universally used be- 
cause it really cleans 
fine finishes without the 
slightest damage. 
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FINE FINISHES REQUIRE AN 
INVESTMENT-—PROTECT IT 


Remember that fine 
finishes cost money to 
produce. They are an 


, 











investment worth pro- 
tecting. Improper cleans- 
ing methods with harsh 
soaps will damage del- 
icate surfaces quicker 
than the hard wear of 
everyday use. It will 


pay you to supply your 
washers and cleaners 


with LUSTRO SOAP 
which is guaranteed by 
the makers to be pure, 
harmless and efficient. 























ARMOUR AND COMPANY » Industrial Soap Division + 1355 W. 31st ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUSTRO SOAP 
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Vacuumine (anned Meats 


@ Relative Merits of Different 
Methods Used in Meat Plants 


By L. A. WEINER.* 


Mien FOR A VACUUM in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers of canned foods has long been recognized. 
First records of a vacuum being produced in canned 
foods dates to the work of the French confectioner, 
Nicholas Appert, who is credited with being the 
originator of modern food canning methods. 

In his work Appert discovered a vacuum could 
be produced by heating food material in container 
at boiling water temperature, so that the steam 
vapor arising from the heated food would partially 
exclude air above surface of product. 

In 1810, after repeated attempts 
and failures, Appert learned that 
by hermetically sealing a contain- 
er under these conditions a par- 
tial vacuum could be produced in 


HOUSEWIFE COULDN'T DO A 
BETTER JOB. 


Adequate vacuum and enameled 
lined cans are a sure cure for canned 
meat discoloration. Canned meat 
consumption is increasing because 
high quality product, attractively pre- 
pared and well merchandised, is 
becoming the rule. 


mean unare h department American Can Co. Paper 
Natic efore Meat Section at annual convention of 
ational Canners Association. 


cooled container. Basic principles of producing a 
vacuum in canned foods were thus established. 


Prevents Discoloration 


Benefits of a vacuum in canned meats as a means 
of preventing surface discoloration of product and 
of container are well known to meat canners. By 
proper vacuumizing, sides and ends of finished 
package are drawn in, tending to compress and 
firm the meat. The added sales advantage of pro- 
ducing a vacuum in canned meats cannot be 
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overlooked, since consumers have be- 
come educated to consider concave ap- 
pearance of can as evidence of a sound 
product. 


Presence of a vacuum in canned 
meats is also a protection against early 
formation of hydrogen springers, often 
encountered in some types of canned 
meats. Exclusion of air or oxygen from 
the container tends to inhibit chemical 
reaction between product and metal of 
container. This inhibitive effect, to- 
gether with fact that vacuum in can 
must be dissipated before flippers or 
hydrogen springers develop, adds to 
merchantable life of canned meats. 


Early meat canners obtained a vac- 
uum by a method known as “brogue- 
ing.” This consisted of heating sealed 
cans for a period of time to expand air 
entrapped. Cans were then punctured 
and air allowed to escape. Resealing 
of containers was accomplished by sold- 
ering vent-hole before contents of the 
can cooled and contracted sufficiently 
to draw in air from atmosphere. The 
practice of brogueing soon fell into dis- 
favor since it necessited heavy filling 
of cans to compensate for loss in weight 
occurring during venting. 

It was also found that tip-leaks oc- 
curred, due to difficulty encountered in 
tipping vent-holes bathed in greasy 
meat juices. Another disadvantage was 
that containers, especially larger ones, 
were often severely strained by pressure 
generated in cans before venting and 
resealing. Although brogueing canned 
meats is no longer in general use, some 
packers still continue to employ this 
procedure for sausage in oil packed in 
17-lb. and 45-lb. containers. 


Use of Exhaust Box 


Although meats had been canned suc- 
cessfully for many years, they were 
packed without much scientific knowl- 
edge or even a proper understanding of 
procedure involved. Simultaneous with 
the scientific advancement of the meat 
canning industry of recent years, better 
methods of producing a vacuum in her- 
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metically sealed containers were devel- 
oped. 


It was soon demonstrated that attain- 
ment of adequate final can vacuums by 
closure of hot product was successful 
only for such products as lend them- 
selves to a pre-heating treatment. To 
maintain the high temperature of the 
pre-heated material, thermally produc- 
ing a vacuum in sealed containers is 
primarily limited to products that can 
be filled into cans by machine. 

Under operating conditions that as- 
sure maintenance of a high closing tem- 
perature and uniformity of fill, use of 
hot fill method meets with success in 
producing a proper vacuum in canned 
meats. Low closing temperatures and 
over-filling of cans when employing this 
thermal method result in low vacuum 
cans. Low vacuum or over-filled cans 
usually show strained ends or flippers, 
and often result in early appearance 
of hydrogen springers in some types of 
meat products. 


For meat products which do not lend 
themselves to a pre-heating treatment, 
packers generally follow the practice of 
filling the product cold and exhausting 
filled containers in the conventional 
steam exhaust box for a_ sufficient 
length of time to obtain a high closing 
temperature. The steam exhaust box 
pre-heats product sufficiently to release 
air or other gases dissolved in the meat 
or mechanically included during prep- 
aration of product. At the same time, 
air in headspace, as well as the void 
spaces of the can, is replaced with 
steam vapor during exhaust period. 
Vacuum in exhausted cans after clos- 
ing, processing, and cooling is produced 
both by contraction of the product and 
condensation of steam vapor which was 
sealed in the exhausted cans. 


Success of steam exhaust method in 
producing a substantial can vacuum de- 
pends upon the nature of the meat prod- 
uct, size of can, length of exhaust 
period, and temperature at which the 
exhaust box is operated. It is impera- 
tive that exhaust box be provided with 































a mercury thermometer to which fre- 
quent reference should be made. Ad- 
verse working conditions caused by 
steam vapor escaping from exhaust box 
into canning room may often lead can- 
ning room personnel to decrease amount 
of steam entering box. 

Such a practice results in lower clos- 
ing temperatures and less vacuum in 
cans after cooling. It would be better 
for packers to provide an exhaust box 
with proper ventilating hood and make 
certain that box cover is properly sealed 
with water than to endanger merchan- 
table life of product through production 
of low vacuum cans, and its companion- 
ate condition of surface discoloration of 
product in region of headspace. 


Hints on Operating Exhaust Box 


The packer should carefully consider 
length of time various meat products 
require to obtain as high a can vacuum 
as is consistent with can size. Since 
rate of heat penetration in grainy prod- 
ucts, or those packed in a liquid me- 
dium, is much more rapid than in heayy 
or semi-solid products, selection of prop- 
er length of exhaust at a given tem- 
perature should be governed by final 
can center temperature packer wishes 
to obtain. Failure to note final temper- 
atures being obtained at end of exhaust 
period leads to inefficient use of steam 
exhaust method of producing a vacuum 
in canned meat products. 

Some packers have found that during 
the exhaust rate of heat penetration 
on semi-solid meat products such’ as 
corned beef hash, dog food and break- 
fast sausage may be somewhat acceler- 
ated by making a funnel-shaped hole at 
center of the can by means of a wooden 
dowel or similar shaped tool. This 
often results in a permanent void being 
produced at center of can which later 
tends to discolor. Ofttimes so much of 
product is displaced by this procedure 
that seaming difficulties are encoun- 
tered. 


Accumulation of steam condensate on 
surface of product during the exhaust 
is one of the chief objections to the 
steam exhaust method, since the added 
water tends to dilute and weaken gel 
formation. Steam condensate on sur- 
face of cold semi-solid meat products 
as they enter the exhaust box partly 
replaces air driven out. The result is 
that product often becomes quite moist. 


Use of Mechanical Methods 


The problem of steam condensate was 
at first of great concern to dog food 
packers until it was realized that mois- 
ture picked up during exhaust was 4 
factor which had to be taken into ac- 
count to maintain uniform consistency 
of product. From the standpoints of 
equipment depreciation and power con- 
sumption, the steam exhaust method is 


FILLING CORNED BEEF INTO CANS. 


Scene in the canning department of a Chicago 
meat packing plant. Improved methods and 
equipment are simplifying meat canning ope! 
ations and materially improving the quality 


of products. 
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MEAT CANNING DEPARTMENT. 


A convenient arrangement for handling prod- 
uct. Product is transferred by gravity from 
stationary to portable steam jacketed kettles 
for transportation to filling machines or to 
other location for further processing. (Photo 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co.) 


as economical as any method of produc- 
ing vacuum, unless the packer operates 
the exhaust box improperly. 

Opposed to the thermal methods of 
producing vacuum are mechanical meth- 
ods. Mechanical vacuum methods are 
used principally for products that are 
physically unsuited to a pre-heating 
treatment to obtain a high closing tem- 
perature. Likewise, steam exhausting of 
some meat products has been found to 
be an impractical method of establish- 
ing acan vacuum. Corned beef, tongue, 
spiced ham, luncheon meat, and whole 
ham are outstanding examples of the 
class of meat products for which ther- 
mal vacuum methods cannot be efficient- 
ly employed. 

One method of obtaining a vacuum 
mechanically is by use of a vacuum 
tipping ring. The vacuum ring has be- 
come very popular with canned meat 
packers, since this equipment is very 
flexible and may be adapted quickly to 
vacuuming various sizes and shapes of 
cans. Thfough use of vacuum ring it 
is possible, in a measure, for packer to 
obtain a more positive control of the 
final can vacuums by governing the 
amount of vacuum maintained in equip- 
ment during tipping period. 

Control of amount of vacuum in 
sealed containers will depend upon na- 
ture of the product, fill and size of con- 
tainer. Ox tongue, luncheon tongue, 
whole hams, quarter hams and rolled 
pork loin have been successfully vac- 
uumized by mechanical means in vac- 
uum tipping ring. Successful use of 
this method for vacuumizing containers 
of these meat products depends upon 
withdrawal of air from void spaces in 
can. 


The Vacuum Closing Machine 


Meats ground, mixed, and stuffed into 
containers, such as luncheon meat and 
spiced ham, are more difficult to vac- 
uumize. It is almost impossible to with- 
draw air which has been incorporated 
in such products during their prepara- 
tion, even when length of vacuumizing 
period is materially increased. The fre- 
quent inability of such canned meat 
products to demonstrate a proper can 
vacuum recently resulted in a ruling by 
the B.A.I. on those canned meat prod- 
ucts which depend upon refrigeration 
to assure their preservation. According 
to this ruling, cans must demonstrate 
a potential can vacuum as indicated by 
a concave position of three sides and 
both ends of can at refrigeration as 
well as at room temperatures. To meet 
these specifications it was necessary to 
either decrease fill or increase height 
of conventional rectangular cans to pro- 
vide sufficient headspace in which to 
draw a vacuum. 


Recently, trend has been toward use 
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COOKING KETTLES IN AN UP-TO-DATE 




























of vacuum closing machines to replace 
steam exhaust and vacuum ring meth- 
ods. Vacuum closing machines have the 
advantage of combining vacuuming and 
sealing, thus accomplishing with one 
piece of equipment those operations 
which formerly required two or more 
separate units. 


Extensive investigations have been 
made to determine adaptability of vac- 
uum closing equipment for canned meat 
products. It has been found that satis- 
factory can vacuums can be produced in 
such products as roast beef, brains, and 
tripe through use of vacuum closing 
machines, providing proper filling pro- 
cedures are followed. In the case of 
brains and tripe, it has been found 
necessary to fill milk into cans before 
filling in weighed amount of product, 
to prevent the milk from being drawn 
from cans .during the vacuumizing 
period. 


Use of vacuum closing machine has 
been known to result in a stiffer gel 
formation, since there is no dilution 
with steam condensate. Likewise, tongue 
may be successfully packed in sanitary 
style cans through use of a vacuum 
closing machine, if tongue is firmly 
pressed into cans to eliminate voids in 
lower parts and depress product suffi- 
ciently to provide adequate headspace 
for formation of vacuum. 


Unsuited for Some Products 


Use, of vacuum closing machine for 
potted meat, corned beef hash, breakfast 
sausage, dog food, etc., which ordinarily 
are packed with very little headspace, 
makes it difficult to obtain a high vac- 
uum in the containers. Air incorpo- 
rated with such products during their 
preparation, as well as air entrapped in 
any voids which may occur during fill- 
ing operation, has been found to result 
in product rising in can during the 
vacuumizing period and thus further 
reducing headspace in which to draw a 
suitable can vacuum. Increasing head- 
space through reduction of fill or in- 
crease in height of can results in a 


definite increase in final vacuum in cans. 
Obviously, this decrease in fill or in- 
crease in height of can results in in- 
creased container cost. 


When products such as Vienna sau- 
sage and frankfurts are closed in a 
vacuum closing machine, a sufficient 
amount of brine may be withdrawn 
from cans during vacuumizing period to 
expose ends of sausage. Although this 
increase in headspace results in estab- 
lishment of good can vacuums, this 
method of closure has a quality dis- 
advantage in that ends of sausage pro- 
truding above brine level are bleached 
or faded. 


Increasing height of can to minimize 
withdrawal of brine aggravates the con- 
dition since product tends to float in can 
unless the ends of sausage are in con- 
tact with ends of can. It is extremely 
difficult to produce good vacuum in cans 
filled with water without excessive 
headspace. The only quality advantage 
to the vacuum closure method as com- 
pared to steam exhaust method for 
Vienna sausage and frankfurters, was 
found in intensified aroma and flavor of 
spices retained in vacuum closed prod- 
uct. 


Although experiments with use of the 
vacuum closing machine for canned 
meat products have included variations 
in the lengths of vacuumizing periods, 
as well as many mechanical differences 
in the manner of establishing a vacuum 
for these products, we must frankly 
admit that, at least in our experience, 
vacuum closing machine in its present 
development cannot be used indiscrimi- 
nately for all canned meat products. 
The mechanical advantages accruing 
from use of vacuum closing machine 
for canned meat products cannot be 
denied. We can only suggest that each 
packer determine to what extent vac- 
uum closing machine can be used to 
advantage for his products. 

The vacuum closing machine is obvi- 
ously the best means of producing vac- 
uum in some meat products, but it may 
be unsuited to others. 
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Packers Tell Public How Tax 
Damaged Their Businesses 


VIDENCE refuting any contention 

that packing companies are not 
entitled to their own money which was 
impounded during processing tax suits 
was offered to the public this week by 
several packers. 


These packers realized that while the 
industry knows of its own plight under 
the AAA—the growth of pork bootleg- 
ging in smaller towns; the struggle 
of non-exporting packers to buy and 
sell in competition with exporting pack- 
ers; the advance in unit costs; the de- 
pletion of working capital; the increase 
of borrowings; the exhaustion of credit; 
the piling up of processing taxes; ex- 
treme cutting losses; attachments and 
receiverships—the public does not have 
the facts. 


The packers’ side of the story was 
told to Detroit, Mich. newspapers by 
T. W. Taliaferro, president, Hammond 
Standish & Co. 


“We have served Detroit for 75 
years,” said Mr. Taliaferro in an inter- 
view. “It is unjust that we should 
now operate under the cloud of sus- 
picion that has been raised. My only 
desire is that the facts be known. 


Tells the True Story 
“The company handled 123,870 hogs 
in 1935. 
“The business resulted in a net loss 
of $254,847, or $2.05 on each hog. 


“Impounded taxes returned to the 
company totaled $215,000, which leaves 
the company still $40,000 in the red 
on this business. 

“The processing of hogs is 90 per 
cent of the company’s business. 

“If the tax had not been declared 
unconstitutional and the impounded 
taxes returned the business would have 
been liquidated and the plant aban- 
doned this month, depriving from 500 
to 600 employees of their jobs. 

“The company must pay cash for its 
hogs. Its cash was exhausted and it 
is able to buy hogs and operate today 
only because of the tax refund. 


Theory Didn't Work 


“The theory was that the processor 
would pass the tax on to the consumer 
and continue to make a profit. It is 
natural that the public would believe 
this had been done, but the fact is that 
it was impossible. Had the tax not 
been declared unconstitutional it would 
have ruined nearly every independent 
pork packer in America this winter.” 

The damage to the packer was not 
confined to increasing his expense in 
processing hogs 2% cents a pound, the 
amount of the tax, Taliaferro pointed 
out. 


“In the first place the slaughter of 
hog supplies by the Government greatly 
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reduced our volume of operations,” he 
said. “Consumers turned from pork 
to other meats not taxed and our mar- 
ket was reduced. There came a time 
when the Government took in taxes 
what little cash we could accumulate 
and we had no money to buy hogs that 
might be available. 


Overhead Costs Went On 


“This vicious circle resulted in a 
tremendous cut in our volume of op- 
erations without reducing our overhead 
costs. Corn and hog farmers were re- 
munerated for reducing operations. We 
were forced to curtail operations dras- 
tically, but were not paid for the plant 
facilities thrown out of use. 


“We can compete with the national 
packers only when our volume of busi- 
ness reaches a minimum of 4,000 hogs 
a week. At no time when the tax was 
in effect did our business maintain that 
minimum. The answer was that we op- 
erated at a loss. There were periods 
when we handled no more than 500 
hogs a week.” 


“We just want the public to under- 
stand that the processing tax refunded 
to this company is in no sense a 
‘bonus,’” Taliaferro said. “It is, in- 
stead, a new lease on life. It is the 
only thing that keeps this plant run- 
ning and saves the jobs of our workers, 
some of them of the third generation 
of Hammond Standish employees.” 


A statement by D. T. Dutrow, presi- 
dent, Frederick County Products, Inc., 
Frederick, Md., was printed in morning 
and evening newspapers of that city. 

A great many processors of farm 
products would have had to close down 
their plants and throw thousands of 
people out of work had they been forced 
to carry the processing tax burden 
many more months, Mr. Dutrow de- 
clared. 


Public Should Have Facts 


“It seems only fair that the public 
should have the whole picture of the 
situation resulting from the invalidat- 
ing of the AAA and the return to 
processors of sums of money placed 
in escrow accounts with the courts in 
lieu of processing taxes pending the 
decision of the Supreme Court,” he 
declared. 


“In the first place, the uses to which 
the processing taxes were put did great 
damage to the business of the proces- 
sors. The money was used to reduce 
the supply of raw materials, force up 
prices and put processors, particularly 
pork packers, into the position of try- 
ing to get greatly increased prices from 
consumers at a time when consumer 
buying power was far below normal. 


“This naturally resulted in a greatly 
contracted demand for the processors’ 





products and the shifting of consumers 
by the thousands to other products. It 
will take years for pork packers to re- 
gain those consumers who, during the 
AAA program, shifted to substitutes 
for pork. 

“The AAA program actually cut the 
average per capita consumption of pork 
approximately ten pounds annually, 
sending the consumers who normally 
would have bought this pork to pork 
substitutes. 


Employment Curtailed 


“The reduced volume of hogs com- 
ing to market forced pork packers 
throughout the country to curtail their 
operations, lay off employees and leave 
expensive machinery idle and unpro- 
ductive. 

“The burden of the processing tax 
cut into the working capital of many 
pork packers, since very often they 
could not sell their product against 
the consumer resistance to prices that 
would show a profit and, since they 
had a perishable product to market 
they had to move it at any price they 
could get. 

“Early last summer a great many 
pork packers, including my concern, 
found they could no longer carry the 
burden of the processing ‘taxes and 
sought relief in the courts. The courts 
required that money to cover processing 
taxes that might be due should the 
Supreme Court uphold the AAA be de- 
posited with the courts. When the 
AAA was declared unconstitutional, 
this money was returned to those who 
paid it. 

“The return of the money by the 
courts to the processors simply repairs, 
in part, the vast damage that has been 
done to the business of the processors 
by the unconstitutional AAA crop re- 
duction, raw material destruction pro- 
gram, financed with taxes levied on 
the processors.” 


Senate Debates Farm Bill 


While packers were explaining the 
justice of their position, the new farm 
bill, which would achieve crop control 
through state cooperation in soil con- 
servation, was being debated in the 
Senate. An early vote on the measure 
is expected since debate has been lim- 
ited. The House will consider the bill 
next week. 


The Senate adopted an amendment to 
the bill authorizing—but not appropri- 
ating—$500,000,000 to finance the pro- 
gram. The constitutionality of the 
measure has been questioned a number 
of times during Senate debate. Several 
alternative farm plans have also been 
suggested during consideration of the 
bill. 


Senator Hastings attacked the plan, 
declaring that it could not be carried 
out without contracts, which, he said, 
the Supreme Court has forbidden. He 
charged that argument that the bill was 
constitutional was made with the as- 
surance that it could not be tested im- 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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OMPANY -OWNED vs. employee- 

owned salesmens’ cars has been a 
question confronting packers almost as 
long as they have used cars for selling. 
There can be no standard practice, as 
advantages in each method make the 
choice dependent on conditions facing 
the individual packer. 

Some own the cars driven by their 
salesmen on the routes. In other cases 
the salesmen hold title to the cars, the 
company reimbursing them to cover 
cost of operation, maintenance, fixed 
charges, depreciation, etc. 

That packers favor both plans of 
operation is ample evidence that there 
are two sides to the question, and leads 
to the belief that there is not a great 
advantage in favor of one or the other. 


A survey of other industries shows as 
much divergence of opinion in respect 
to salesmen’s cars as exists among meat 
packers. A recent investigation by the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. among 
58 employers of salesmen, representing 
many industries, gave the following 
result: 


Policy. Companies. 
Exclusive use of company-owned 

BD ci. cases kaaemenaehe cea 12 
Exclusive use of employee-owned 

BEE ic. i's 4 5 ae ane aetar pea wietaeete ead 28 


Use of both types of ownership... 13 


53 


Advantages of Company-owned 
Sales Cars 


This result agrees in substance with 
findings of other surveys. A study con- 
ducted in 1934 by Sales Management 
magazine revealed that 37.2 per cent of 
the automobiles used in sales work by 
63 concerns were company-owned. Find- 
ing of the magazine marketing was that 
55 per cent of the firms contacted used 
company-owned cars in sales work, 
while 45 per cent favored employee 
ownership. 

The principal advantages cited by ex- 
ecutives in favor of company-owned 
cars for salesmen include the following: 

1—Actual operating expenses are 
frequently less than allowances expected 
by salesmen for operating their own 
cars. 


TYPICAL COMPANY-OWNED 
SALESMAN’S CAR. 


There is a divergence of opinion as to sales- 
Mens’ cars in the meat packing industry. Ad- 
vantages in both company-owned and em- 
Ployee-owned cars make the decision of 
which policy to follow dependent on local 


conditions. 


Sales Cars—Wuo SHOULD Own THEM? 


@ Packers Find Advantages in Both 
Company-Owned and Employee-Owned Methods 


2.—Use of company’s name on cars 
carries a definite advertising value. The 
practice usually is followed only with 
company-owned cars. 

3.—Simplifies employment of satis- 
factory representatives if transporta- 
tion is supplied. 

4.—More direct supervision of auto- 
mobile insurance matters is possible 
and enforcement of satisfactory stand- 
ards of protection is facilitated. 

5.—A uniform appearance of auto- 
mobiles is more readily obtained. 

6.—Type of car best adapted to re- 
quirements of the business can be se- 
lected. 

7.—Employees are relieved of neces- 
sary financial investment. 

8.—Company can better control move- 
ment of its men when it owns the cars. 

9.—Uniform standards of mainte- 
nance that can be enforced under com- 
pany ownership contribute to a better 
accident record. 


Advantages of Employee-owned 
Sales Cars 


Those companies favoring employee- 
owned cars advance the following rea- 
sons in support of their policy. 

1.—Cost of record keeping is elimi- 
nated or minimized. 

2.—Employee ownership has_ been 
found generally more economical and 
satisfactory in some instances where 
company ownership has been tried. 

3.—Employee-owned cars are more 
logical if the mileage driven on com- 
pany business is limited. 

4.—Necessity for provisions or ad- 
justments for the use of the car by the 
employee for personal business or pleas- 
ure is obviated. 


5.—Employees will take better care 
of their own cars. 

6.—Employees are better satisfied 
with cars of their own selection than 
with those furnished by the company. 

7.—Employee ownership relieves the 
company of a more or less substantial 
investment in automobiles. 


Cost Per Mile a Deciding Factor 


The cost per mile to the packer for 
the use of employee-owned cars will 
depend on compensation agreed on be- 
tween packer and salesmen. This may 
be at a flat rate or on a sliding scale 
basis. 

The common type of flat-rate rebate 
consists of a fixed amount per mile. 
The sliding scale allowance is based 
on recognition of the fact that cars 
traveling short distances have a higher 
cost per mile than those operated long- 
er distances. This is due to the fact 
that many operating expenses, such as 
depreciation, license fees and insurance, 
usually are based on a fixed amount per 
period of time, while other expenses, 
like gas and oil, tend to vary in propor- 
tion to the distance traveled. 


Other conditions being equal, the 
packer’s choice of company-owned or 
employee-owned cars on the sales routes 
will very probably be governed by cost. 
And while it is not always safe to judge 
by the experience of others, unless all 
factors influencing costs are known, 
such cost information from a sufficient 
number of companies is of some value 
in deciding policies. 


How Mileage Costs Are Figured 


With employee-owned cars packer’s 
cost per mile will be that agreed on by 
(Continued on page 51.) 
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Products of the Majestic Provision Co., 





Inc., New York City, are delivered 


in this 1%4-ton Model C-30 International Truck with refrigerated body. 


N THE [International line there’s a truck 
The 25 different Inter- 
national models come in a total of 73 wheel- 


for your job. 
base lengths. Carrying capacities range 
from Half-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
Here, in one line of trucks, the needs of the 
trucking world are fully met. 

Each year increasing numbers of truck 
operators realize that this complete line 
holds the best solution to their hauling prob- 


lems. And they recognize the extra value 
that International Harvester is able to build 
into every truck that bears the name. More 
than thirty years of perfecting all-truck con- 
struction means a great deal to every user. 

Call on our nearest Company-owned 
branch, or an International dealer, and in- 
spect the trucks designed to do your work. 
A demonstration will point the way to new 
profits in your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. '"°°"?"***4) Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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SOUSE e A commonplace product 


becomes aristocratic—with new appetite 


appeal, protection and quality-identity in 
its ‘““VISKING’’ dress. 











THE VISKING CORPORATION 




















GOODNESS! 


Let your product show its good- 
ness through a shining ““VISKING”’ 


casing—and it will win in any market. 


A ““VISKING”’ casing glorifies 
the goodness that you put within— 
protects it—and displays it to the best 
advantage. It capitalizes quality ... 
invites attention to it... and signifies 


your pride in your own product. 


“VISKING” is the registered trade-mark of The Visking Corporation to designate its cellulose 


asings and tubing. 
Over 70 petents sausage casing 2 


issued by the 
United States 
and Foreign countries are owned 
by The Visking Corporation 
with many more pending. Pur- 
chasers of ““VISKING” casings 
are licensed by The Visking Cor- 
poration to practice some of their 
patented processes during the 
preparation of food products 
when packaged in “VISKING” 
casings. However, licenses do 
not extend to the use of these 
patented processes in the prepa- 
ration of products not to be 
packaged in ““VISKING” 


casings. 





THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 WEST SIXTY-FIFTH STREET-CHICAGO-ILLINOIS 





‘MEAT Sales Methods 


More Headwork and Less 
Footwork Will Be Required 
in Future 


a 1, IS NOT A COINCIDENCE that many 
» letters received by THE NATIONAL PRo- 
| yisioNeR from packer salesmen stress 
the need for better-planned meat mer- 
chandising and selling methods. This 
is something beyond their ability to 
control, but they would welcome any 
improvement as opening up to them 
© greater opportunities and doing away 
» with many existing problems. 
» Inthe following letter a packer sales- 
' man contributes some.ideas on the part 
packer salesmen will play in future 
| meat selling methods. He writes: 
Editor THe NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
The company for which I work is 
only five years old. It specializes in 
| sausage and ready-to-serve products. 
‘Its business is growing, and I doubt 
that a single sale has been made during 
life of the company at less than list. 
This experience may be exceptional. 
» It does prove, however, that it is un- 
necessary to shade prices to sell pro- 
» cessed meat products. What has been 
done by our firm many other packers 
» and sausage manufacturers can do. 
Our sales record is possible only be- 
eause of a well-considered plan, and the 
© close cooperation between men on the 
' street and the sales executives of the 
company. A complete plan of selling 
and merchandising was outlined before 
asingle pound of product was produced 
> —a plan, except for minor modifica- 
» tions, that has been rigidly adhered to 
» from the time the first pound of prod- 
» uct was offered. 


Desire Regulates Price 


We salesmen are able to get the price 
| because retailers and consumers believe 
| the product to be worth what we ask 
§ for it. It is good product, but probably 
eit is no better than some of our com- 
 Petitors.. Our advantage lies in the 
| fact that the company does not permit 
— ‘omsumers to forget that its products 
» are the finest made, and desirable from 
» every standpoint. And it is equally the 
§ job of the salesmen not to let retailers 
) forget for a minute that the products 
» they have to offer are inferior to none. 
| In other words, we get the price be- 
| cause there has been a consistent and 
» Persistent campaign from the start to 
| Make both retailers and consumers want 
Sur products. Housewives ask for them 
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alesman 


by brand name. The retailer favors 
them because they are easy to sell and 
give him a better profit- than he can 
get from competing brands. The differ- 
ence between our methods and some of 
our competitors’ is that we create de- 
mand for our products. Sales at our 
terms are the natural consequence. 
Price shading occurs when packer’s 
anxiety to move goods is greater than 
consumer’s desire for them. 


Salesmen and Consumer Demand 


I was glad to see in a recent issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER a _ state- 
ment from a packer salesman to the 
effect that better sales efficiency will 
result when packers not only realize 
that meat merchandising has not kept 
pace with meat processing and manu- 
facturing methods, but when their dis- 
position to do something about it is 
translated into intelligent, aggressive 
action. 

Nothing more true ever was uttered. 
Merchandising policies are beyond 
the ability of the packer salesman to 
control. He can influence them, how- 
ever, by his actions and results. High 
sales efficiency can be obtained when a 
sound merchandising policy is formu- 
lated. And the basis of any such policy 
must be efforts to build consumer de- 
mand for identified products. The 
packer salesman must take some of the 
blame for unethical and uneconomic 
meat selling methods. To saddle him 
with all the blame is hardly fair, when 
in a majority of cases the man who 
pays his salary permits the methods. 

Packers can sell only as much meat 
as consumers buy. And the packer 
salesman can increase his tonnage only 
to the extent that housewives increase 
purchases of his products. 


In this connection, I think all packer 
salesmen are prone to overlook the im- 
portance of details—how our meats are 
displayed in the retailers’ showcases; 
what retailers think of our products 
and their willingness to speak a good 
word for them; store advertising cre- 
ated to build consumer demand, and the 
extent to which it is used; Saturday 
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demonstrations; packages and wrap- 
pers, etc. These are things to which 
all of us might give more attention. 

And we never should overlook an op- 
portunity to keep our customers sold on 
the quality and value of our products. 
They can influence sales in large meas- 
ure. Their recommendations are ac- 
cepted by a large majority of the house- 
wives who ask their advice. 

Not so very long ago THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER told of a Midwest packer 
who requires his salesmen to become 
retail meat merchandising experts. This 
packer’s theory is that the packer’s only 
contact with consumers is via the retail 
store, and that therefore he should have 
more than an incidental interest in how 
it is conducted. This theory is sound, 
it seems to me. 


Ideas on Sales Methods 


Another Midwestern packer has set 
a minimum salary for salesmen, one 
considerably above what the average 
packer salesman receives. He is at- 
tempting to attract to him men with 
real selling ability. Men who cannot 
earn the minimum will be dispensed 
with. No earning limit will be set. 
Every salesman will get all he can 
earn, and be aided in every way. 


Another salesmanager has employed 
men whom he designates as specialty 
salesmen, but who really are business 
development men. Their duty is to 
work up new accounts, to visit retail 
stores, to suggest how selling and mer- 
chandising methods may be improved, 
to report on retailers who are not liv- 
ing up to their possibilities and how 
they can be aided to sell more meat, 
to get consumers’ reactions to the firm’s 
and competitors’ products, etc. They 
are not expected to make any specific 
number of calls per day or to sell a 
minimum of product. They are to act 
merely as business builders. 


It is not going to be long, it seems 
to me, until considerably better results 
will be expected from packer salesmen. 
Meat selling is going to become an 
effort requiring more headwork and less 
footwork. This is something packers 
have been talking about for some time. 
The time has about arrived when radi- 
cal changes in sales and merchandising 
methods must be made. Packers are 
not going to be content much longer to 
permit sloppy sales and merchandising 
methods to offset advantages gained by 
high processing efficiency. Men—sales 
executives and salesmen—who measure 
up to the new requirements will find 
more opportunities than ever before. 
Those who cannot will surely have to 
make way for others who can. 

Yours truly, 
P.:#. 2. 
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How to Make Scrapple 

Scrapple is a winter winner! 

Once known only in certain localities, 
it is now growing more generally popu- 
lar. A Northern packer wants to know 
how scrapple is made and how it is 
packaged. He writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Can you give us a formula for making scrap- 
ple? If we make this product we intend to 
merchandise it aggressively. Is scrapple put up 
in packages”? 

Scrapple will be new to most con- 
sumers in this packer’s sales area so 
he will have to advertise it and inform 
housewives on how to cook it. After 
it becomes known, however, it should 
be a profitable and well-liked winter 
item in his line of products. 

The following formula is for manu- 
facture of Philadelphia scrapple on a 
small scale. Quantities can be increased 
as desired if made on a large scale. 

Meats: 


25 lbs. pork head meat 

25 Ibs. beef (plate beef of good 
quality including all the 
fat) 

37% lbs. snouts 

12% Ibs. pork rinds. 


Cooking Meat and Meal 


An especially high quality product 
can be made if a larger proportion of 
head meat is used in formula with a 
smaller quantity of snouts. Some 
manufacturers use all pork and no beef 
and quality is equally satisfactory. Boil 
all meats together until soft, or ap- 
proximately three-quarters of an hour, 
in a jacketed kettle. Then grind meat 
through %-in. plate. 

Skim broth left from boiling, filling 
kettle in which scrapple is made about 
one-third full with broth. Then put in 
meat. Add 35 to 38 lbs. of corn meal, 
half yellow and half white, first thor- 
oughly mixing corn meal in a portion 
of warm broth. This will prevent lumps 
in meal. Always have agitator in kettle 
running or man stirring while putting in 
corn meal, and until scrapple is done. 

After meat and meal are in the 
kettle add following seasoning: 


3 Ibs. 12 oz. salt 

7 oz. white pepper 

1% oz. mace 

1% oz. nutmeg 

4 oz. clean sage 

This seasoning will vary with con- 

sumer demand. In some sections only 
salt and pepper are wanted; in others, 


only salt, pepper and sage. Many manu- 
facturers have found prepared season- 
ings, such as those made by reputable 
seasoning manufacturers, simplify han- 
dling and eliminate possibility of work- 
Such balanced season- 


men’s mistakes. 
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ings also yield a product with con- 
sistently the same flavor. 

If mixture of meat and corn meal is 
not of proper consistency—which should 
be as thick as mush—add more broth or 


corn meal as case may be. Cook mix- 
ture 24% to 3 hours, according to weath- 
er conditions. If weather is cold, 2 
hours will do. When scrapple has cooked 
for about 2 hours, or is nearly done, 
sprinkle 1% lbs. of rye flour over con- 
tents of kettle and let it mix in. This 
makes it fry brown and crisp. 


Packaging Helps Sales 


After mixture is thoroughly cooked 
it may be packaged. Some packers put 
their scrapple up in 1%x11l-in. manu- 
factured casings. This makes an attrac- 
tive and handy package which the 
housewife can slice easily. The scrapple 
is placed in stuffer, stuffed in casings 
and tied off in regular manner. It is 
then washed off with warm water fol- 
lowed by cold water and placed in cool- 
er to chill. It can be squared by plac- 
ing cased pieces of scrapple close to- 
gether in cooler and placing a weighted 
board on top of them. 


It may also be poured in 1- or 2-lb. 








Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to pop- 
ularize the type of bacon made 
extensively in Canada, known in 
this country as “Canadian style” 
bacon. 


This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as in 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or bung- 
size cellulose casings and smoked. 
It may be frozen for a certain 
length of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured, 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
137 degs. in the stuffed product. 

Instructions for making ‘“Ca- 
nadian style” bacon have been pre- 
pared by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 
The National Provisioner, 

407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style” bacon. 





Enclosed find 10c in stamps, 























Practical Points 1 for the Trade 


molds. After chilling, scrapple is re. 
moved from molds, wrapped in parch- 
ment or grease-proof paper and placed 
in a carton. An attractively-printed 
container should be used. This makes a 
package which the dealer can handle 
easily. The consumer can slice the 
scrapple just as she would molded pork 
sausage or butter. 


Freezing Hams 


Good results in freezing hams de 
pend on preparation for freezing and 
defrosting after storage. A Southern 
packer asks: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER : 

Can you give us information on freezing 
hams; how they are prepared for freezing, 
temperatures used and how defrosted? 


It has been found good practice to 
freeze hams at 5 to 10 degs. Fahr. be- 
low zero. The likelihood of large ice 
crystals forming in the meat is lessened 
by use of lower temperatures. After 
thorough freezing the hams should be 
stored at 10 degs. Fahr. above zero. 
This temperature is less expensive to 
maintain and will hold the frozen prod- 
uct satisfactorily. 


Sometimes hams are frozen loose in 
bins, but a more desirable way is to 
wrap each ham and freeze on shelves 
over ammonia coils. This method cuts 
down the shrink, preserves appearance 
of the product and speeds up the freez- 
ing process. Hams handled in this way 
cannot freeze into a solid mass. The 
paper will strip off readily. 


Special freezer burn paper, waxed on 
both sides, is manufactured for wrap- 
ping hams and other cut meats to be 
frozen. Natural colored or white paper 
is also available. Paper 32x36 in. isa 
convenient size to use. The cost of 
wrapping is about 1c per ham. 


When it is time to cure the hams 
they should be thoroughly defrosted or 
cure will not penetrate readily. The 
hams should not be allowed to stand 
for any length of time in a warm tem- 
perature after being completely de 
frosted since deterioration will occur. 


Frozen hams are defrosted by im- 
mersing in a warm plain pickle of about 
25 degs. salometer strength. After 
hams have been placed in a vat with 
an equal weight of pickle, the pickle is 
pumped through heating coils until it 
reaches a temperature of 45 degs. Fahr. 
It is then agitated in defrosting vat by 
means of compressed air injected into 
bottom of the vat. The hams are re 
moved from the vat when their internal 
temperature has reached 38 degs. 


Curing time for such hams is reduced 
about 25 per cent. 


The National Provisioner 
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Brands and Trade Marks 


In this column from week to week will be 
published trade marks of interest to read- 
ers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for 
opposition, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 











TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 

Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. For 
lard. Trade mark: EL PUERQUITO. 
Claims use since May 1, 1932. Appli- 
cation serial No. 365,657. 


Chicago Food Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill. For canned corned beef hash. 
Trade mark: SILVER SKILLET. 
Claims use since November 9, 1935. 
Application serial No. 372,163. 

Animal Foods Co., doing business as 
Teddy Boy Products Co., San Jose, 
Calif. For canned foods for dogs, cats, 
foxes and other carnivorous animals. 
Trade mark: TEDDY BOY. Claims use 
since September 23, 1933. Application 
serial No. 372,583. 

C. C. Wonneman & Sons, Mexico, Mo. 
For dog food. Trade mark: WONNIE’S 
HEALTH DOG FOOD. Claims use since 
May 20, 1935. Application serial No. 
368,119. 

The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
For cooked chicken and meat loaf. 
Trade mark: A rectangle, the upper 
portion of which is colored orange. 
Claims use since April 19, 1985. Ap- 
plication serial No. 369,103. 

The Shedd Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 
For oleomargarine. Trade mark: 
SHEDD’S QUALITY. Claims use since 
January 30, 1935. Application serial No. 
371,365. 

Seeman Bros. Inc.. New York City. 
For ham and tongue, buttered, sold in 
cans for sandwich filling. Trade mark: 
WHITE ROSE. Claims use since No- 
vember 1, 1933. Application serial No. 
353,553. 

The Capitol City Products Co., Colum- 
bus, O. For vegetable shortening. Trade 
mark: C. C. PRIDE. Claims use since 
June 10, 1935. Application serial No. 
367,340. 

William Underwood Co., Watertown, 
Mass. For canned ham hash. Trade 
mark: UNDERWOOD’S above repre- 
sentation of an imp. Claims use since 
July 21, 1914. Application serial No. 
358,463. 

Animal Foods Co., doing business as 
Delight Dog Food Co., San Jose, Calif. 
For canned foods for dogs, cats, foxes 
and other carnivorous animals. Trade 
mark: DELIGHT. Claims use since 
November 16, 1935. Application serial 
No. 371,955. 

Atlas Canning Co., Inc., doing busi- 
hess as Speedy Sales Co., Glendale, 
Long Island, N. Y. For canned dog 
food for dogs, cats and carnivorous 
animals. Trade mark: SPEEDY, and 
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‘picture of a puppy. Claims use since 


October 1, 1935. Application serial No. 
371,845. 

Bay State Fishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
For food for dogs, cats and other fish 
eating animals. Trade mark: JACK 
AND JILL. Claims use since Septem- 
ber 18, 1935. Application serial No. 
370,077. 


PRESSURE IN DRY CURING 


Recognizing the need for securing 
better results in dry curing hams and 
certain other cut meats, John L. Shoup, 
and John E. Criswell, Altoona, Pa., have 
experimented with a device which can 
be clamped on the top of a tierce, barrel 
or other curing container to bring about 
the desired pressure. So satisfactory 
have been their results that patent has 
been applied for on this device which 
has been in use for some time at the 
Home Dressed Meat Co. in Altoona. 
The device was described and illustrated 
in THE N¢TIONAL PROVISIONER of 
February 8, 1936, p. 15, and results 
secured outlined. 











EFFICIENT IN BULK HANDLING. 


View of the glue department of Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago. Material 
is crushed on floor above, dumped 
through floor openings into the spiral 
conveyor chute, taken to a point directly 
above where it is to be processed, and 
spouted into tanks through a chute. 

This chute is suspended on roller hang- 
ers which operate over rails attached to 
conveyor trough, and can be easily 
moved into position above any tank. A 
damper in the chute permits shunting 
material in either of two directions. 

This is a simple and convenient method 
of handling bulk material that might be 
adopted in larger rendering, feed or fer- 
tilizer departments or as a means of han- 
dling coal in the power plant. An ad- 
vantage of the design is that it can be 
adapted to fit any volume of product. 
It was planned by the Iink-Belt Co. 








New Trade Literature 








Packinghouse Equipment (NL191) — 
Many items of the “Boss” line of meat 
packing machinery and equipment are 
shown in 12-page folder. Hog hoists, 
dehairers, cutting equipment and tools, 
meat trucks, sausage stuffers, rendering 
equipment, and other items are illus- 
trated and briefly described.—Cincin- 
nati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 


Packaging (NL192)—Bottle caps suit- 
able for air-tight sealing, vacuum pack- 
ing, processing and sterilizing are il- 
lustrated in 4-page folder. Advantages 
of Anchor caps are briefly discussed.— 
Anchor Cap and Closure Corp. 


Refrigeration (NL193) — Compressors 
for Freon, methyl chloride and am- 
monia booster service illustrated in 16- 
page booklet. Text discussed suitability 
for various types of use, gives operat- 
ing characteristics and advantages of 
these machines. Cross section diagrams 
illustrate points. Specifications given. 
-—Frick Company. 


Trolleys (NL194) — Fourteen types of 
trolley illustrated in color broadside. 
Specifications for each given. Greasing 
system and cleaner and lubricator are 
also illustrated and briefly described.— 
The Allbright-Nell Co. 


Branding (NL174)—Branders for va- 
vious types of meat and carcasses illus- 
trated and described. Best uses for each 
brander given. Prices, with and with- 
out extra dies, included.—Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co. 


Non-corrosive Metal (NL179)—Charac- 
teristics of nickel-clad steel, for cor- 
rosion-resistant equipment, are given 
in 24-page booklet. Equipment is il!us- 
trated and described, list of materials 
which this metal handles successfully 
given. Prices included.—Lukens Steel 
Company. 


Steam turbines (NL186)—Turbines for 
mechanical drive of pumps, fans, com- 
pressors, blowers and pulverizers dis- 
cussed in 16-page booklet. Types are 
illustrated, savings and applications 
listed. Diagrams give details of three 
types, and representative installations 
are shown and described. — General 
Electric Co. 





To obtain information on new 
trade literature mentioned in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. write: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only): 
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When notes are blue, and pretty hot too, 
They've got to be true—or be awful ! 

A trombone slide must easily glide 

or notes may betide most unlawful! 


ES, INDEED! Tooting a bit of modern high speed jazz, a 

good “hot” trombone player often shoots the slide back and 
forth 25 feet a second. With clearance of .003 inch this slide has 
to float on a perfect oil film. A little resistance or gumminess and 
there would be a sour note. Most of the trombone lubricant used 
is sold by the world’s largest manufacturer of band instruments— 
and made with Standard Oil (Indiana) products. 

Few lubrication problems are like this one. In fact most 
lubrication problems present their own individual differences. 
That is why the method of buying lubricants for industrial use 
has rapidly changed. 

Today Standard Oil (Indiana) Engineers, lubrication specialists, 
can be called into any plant in 13 Middle-western states on a 
moment’s notice. They check the operation of a machine or an 
entire plant, and recommend the most satisfactory and econom- 
ical lubricants for each purpose. They bring valuable experience 
and information to men in the plant, and help to overcome care- 
less and wasteful oiling methods. The plants they serve get 
effective, low-cost lubrication—not merely pounds of grease and 
barrels of oil—for their money. 

One of these engineers recently ran a test on two Diesel en- 
gines in a flour mill—a test, using Nonpareil Diesel Oil, which 
resulted in a saving of $8.00 per 24-hour day. 





ATISFACTORY LUBRICATION is not always correct from the 

economy standpoint. This was well demonstrated recently in 
the plant of an automobile parts manufacturer. Although pre- 
viously satisfied with the performance of Standard (Indiana) 
cutting oils in use, a 3-months’ test after the adoption of im- 
proved practices suggested by the Standard Oil engineer, showed 
that an additional saving of $350 per month could be made on 
cutting oil purchases alone,and set a new record for tool life on 
the job. “By ...! that’s service,” said the superintendent. It’s 
the kind of service you'll get when you call your local Standard 


Oil (Indiana) office. i 
Cy 


\ 1 A 
Use Standard Service! No obligations whatever 





| Co. (Indiana), 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (267) 
r— “Lubrication in Honing > “Lubrication in Grinding 
| | & Lapping Operations” _} Operations” 
“The Lubrication Engineer— ] “Lubrication in Gear 
| L_| His Value to You” | Cutting Operations” | 
| Nass cccccccccccccccccccccccccescccccccsscccvccceceseesesccece | 
| y  PTTTTT TUTE TTTTT TTT LET TTT COs keteccsececesiccxce | 





CORRECT LUBRICATION 


% Listen to Jack Hy!ton on your Radio Every Sunday Night at 9:30 (C.S.T.) 
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Waen you need a pump for any liquid, 


there is one best way to get the most for 
your money. It is to call in the man who 

the widest 
the best range of 


has the most to offer 
variety of types . . 
capacities in each type. 


Fairbanks-Morse men never have to guess! 
They never have to compromise! For they 
can select from a line of many pumps in 
many types, that one which is exactly 
right for the service required. 


Before you buy any pump or motor-pump 
combination, see the man from Fairbanks- 
See how much more he has to 
Behind him, 


he has the experience and resources of 


Morse. 
offer for your pump dollar. 


Fairbanks-Morse, with its factories and 
branches from coast to coast ready to 
serve you. For full information on spe- 
cial pumps for food products handling, 
address Department E651, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 34 branches at your service through- 


out the United States. 


POWER, PUMPING AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 
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MORE MONEY FROM 
CHEAP CUTS 


One of the larger packers recently 
purchased 300 meat tenderizing ma- 
chines of a new type. These will be 
put into use in the plants and branch 
houses of the company for converting 
less desirable cuts into products more 
acceptable to hotels, restaurants, way- 
side stands and retailers. Cuts pro- 
cessed with this machine will be given 
attractive trademarked names and mar- 
keted in attractive containers, it is un- 
derstood. 


Some packers and sausage manufac- 
turers have built up a very desirable 
glume of business on hamburger 
among restaurants and wayside stands. 
But these same packers and sausage 
manufacturers seem largely to have 
overlooked possibilities in cuts, which 
ordinarily move slowly at a narrow 
margin, which with simple treatment 
could be converted into highly desir- 
able and particularly attractive items. 


A check-up of ends and rough cuts 
shows a number of opportunities for 
converting these cheaper cuts into 
money makers. 


Sirloin strips, flank steaks, knuckles 
and other inexpensive boneless cuts may 
be trimmed, sliced, flattened, sprinkled 
with suet, rolled and tenderized. If 
variety is desired these cuts may also 
be prepared with mushrooms. “Cubed 
steaks” and “Swiss steaks,” treated by 
tenderizing usually sell readily at good 
prices. 


Pork shoulder cuts, ham ends, rough 
cuts, etc., may be handled in a manner 
similar to beef. Ham ends may be cut 
's in. thick, flattened and tenderized. 


Slices of veal and pork shoulder 
placed one on top of the other, rolled 
and tenderized make a tasty product. 
The process of tenderizing blends and 
knits the two meats into a new deli- 
cacy. This product often is given the 
name “mock chicken.” 


Mock chicken legs are produced in 
the same manner as mock chicken, ex- 
cept the meat is molded into shape and 
Placed on a skewer. 


Beef liver and bacon ends offer an- 
other possibility. One way to process 
these is to slice liver, cover with sliced 
bacon pieces, roll and tenderize. The 


liver may also be processed without the 
acon. 


The number of attractive products 
that can be made from beef, veal, pork 
and lamb and combinations of these 
meats Seems to be limited only by the 
Ingenuity of the processor. In combi- 
Nation with attractive wrappers and 
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containers and catchy, trademarked 
names these meats offer considerable 
opportunity to build consumer demand 
and to increase volume on products that 
at best move slowly and sometimes at 
little or no profit. 


Numerous machines for tenderizing 
meats have been offered to packers and 
retailers, but it has remained for the 
Tender Tasty Corp., Milwaukee., Wis., 
producer of the latest device of this 
kind, to provide purchasers of the ma- 
chine with a merchandising plan to aid 
in popularizing the products. Window 
streamers, banners, wrappers, hats, etc., 
are included in the advertising matter 
available. 

The machine, it is said, operates on 
a new principle. It has over 400 knives 
which enter and cut the fibers three 
ways. These are then woven together 
again with a curved cutter head—an 
exclusive feature with this tenderizer. 

The company also suggests to pur- 
chasers of the machine that the term 
“Tender Tasties” be used in connection 
with the name of the product—for ex- 
ample “Beef Tender Tasties.” The com- 
pany has registered “Tender Tasties,” 
and is restricting its use to purchasers 
of the machine. 





MEAT TENDERIZER. 


Cuts which ordinarily move slowly and at 

a@ narrow margin often can be converted 

into profitable trademarked specialties 

with such a machine as this and ingeni- 
ous, attractive packaging. 


PURCHASING 


Departinenta= 


GLOSSY FINISH CASINGS 


Visking’s new Fibrous liver sausage 
casing, recently placed on the market 
and rapidly becoming popular with sau- 
sage manufacturers, is now available 
in glossy as well as dull finish, an an- 
nouncement by the company states. 
While the dull finish more closely re- 
sembles the natural casing, a glossy 
finish was desired by some liver sau- 
sage producers, and it was to meet this 
demand the new finish was developed. 
Both finishes print equally well. These 
casings are available in 12-, 20-, 24-, 
and 27-in. lengths. A supply for test- 
ing will be supplied any packer request- 
ing them. 


SERVICING THE INDUSTRY 


Continental Can Company, Inc., will 
enlarge its facilities at Syracuse, N. Y., 
by erecting a two story brick and steel 
warehouse approximately 100 x 230 ft. 
adjacent to the present warehouse, and 
will add an additional floor to another 
building at that location. Additions are 
to be completed and ready for occupan- 
cy by June 1. 


American Can Co. announces the fol- 
lowing personnel changes: R. M. Rob- 
erts has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of sales of packers 
cans, with headquarters at 230 Park 
ave., New York; H. C. Berryman, for- 
merly district sales manager of pack- 
ers cans, in Baltimore, has been trans- 
ferred to New York as general sales 
representative for closing machines. At 
the Baltimore office, F. D. Thorp has 
been appointed manager of packers 
cans sales; Leonard D. Jenkins, district 
sales manager; W. W. Russell, assistant 
and Frank J. Small, local sales manager 
for the eastern shore. 


J. E. N. Hume, assistant manager of 
the General Electric Company’s indus- 
trial department, has been appointed 
manager of the department, succeed- 
ing the late W. W. Miller. Mr. Hume 
had been assistant manager for the pre- 
vious six years and in that capacity 
was responsible for general sales direc- 
tion, policies, prices, consignments and 
similar activities of the industrial de- 
partment. 


Kenneth S. Valentine, well-known in 
materials trade circles, has been made 
district manager of Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Co., with headquarters in 
New York City. 


Filtrol Company of California an- 
nounces the removal of its executive 
and sales offices from 1755 Downey 
Road to 315 West Fifth St., Los 
Angeles. 
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While Corkboard is moisture-resistant, it must be 
kept dry to prevent “heat-carrying” water from seep- 
ing around it, if the insulation is to maintain its 
efficiency. Every rise in temperature invites moisture- 
laden air into the insulation chamber, to be expelled 
again after depositing the moisture within, due to 
the next temperature drop. UNITED'S installation 
methods guard against condensation because the 
insulation is sealed. Work done according to these 
methods lasts indefinitely... mo water seeps in to 
conduct heat or deteriorate the material itself. Avail 
yourself of our free consulting and inspection service 
for both new and old work. You will have much 
to gain by writing us for modern installation facts. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


LYNDHURST, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Fedieaapotie, Rock Island, Ill., Buffalo, Hartford, 
Conn., Taunton, Mass., Albany, N.Y. 


We are interested in receiving data on 








Please have your nearest sales office com- 
municate with us. 











UNITED’s CORK- Neme 

BOARDis 100% pure Firm 

corkboard, made to Add 

U.S. Bureau of Stand- _— 

ards’ specifications. City State eee 








NP-2 
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Let PETERS 
help you SAVE! 


You can increase 1936 prof- 
its by making every depart- 
ment in your plant pay a 
profit. 

1936 profits can be in- 
creased through savings! 
And PETERS can help you 
save money on packaging 
operations. 

PETERS Packaging 
Equipment will pay you 
profits through reduced la- 
bor costs, lower package 
costs, higher efficiency. You 
can start with the efficient 
PETERS Junior Model Ma- 
chines and add additional 
units as needed, letting each 
PETERS labor saver pay 
for itself through savings. 

Ask us to make a pack- 
aging survey in your plant. 
If we can’t show definite 
savings that will pay for 
the equipment we recom- 
mend, you won’t be asked 
to buy. Write! 


PETERS - 


MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Above: 


PETERS Senior 
Forming and Lining Ma- 
chine with automatic feed. 


Below: PETERS Junior 
Forming and Lining Ma- 
chine. Adjustable to many 
sizes ! 



















“C-B” Cold Storage Door 


The Better Door 
That Costs No More 


The “C-B” Track Door 
is the only cold storage 
door having the new 
“C-B” Track Door Oper- 
ating Device (patent 
pending), the biggest im- 
provement for twenty- 
five years in Cold Stor- 
age Doors. 


Heavier “C-B” hinges 
andthe new “C-B” fasten- 
er, which were especially 
designed for Cold Stor- 
age Door use, are also 
new and exclusive im- 
provements found only in 
use on “C-B” Cold Stor- 
age Doors. 


Write for the “C-B” 
Cold Storage Door cat- 
alog. Get full and com- 
plete information. 








New “C-B” Track Door 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


1972-2008 Central Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—_!, 


824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Quick Frozen Meats 


Economic and Merchandising Pos- 
sibilities Keep Interest Alive 


Volume of retail sales of quick-frozen 
meat cuts has not developed in this 
country to an extent that one time 
seemed likely. Nevertheless, interest in 
this product and methods of producing 
it and in circumstances that might 
again bring quick-frozen meats to the 
fore has by no means died out in the 
meat industry. 


That quick-frozen meats did not be- 
come more popular with consumers 
seems to have been largely because of 
lack of preparation to put the general 
public in a receptive mood to give them 
afair trial. There was much misunder- 
standing among housewives. “Quick 
freezing” often was confused with “cold 
storage.” Quick freezing sometimes 
was taken to indicate cuts had been 
thus treated to make them more sale- 
able. In some cases, perhaps, a large 
potential volume of business was not 
obtained because of poor quality prod- 
ucts frozen by inadequate methods. 


But regardless of past experience, the 
fact remains that economic and mer- 
chandising advantages, once widely con- 
ceded to quick-frozen products by meat 
packers, are potentially as important 
today as they ever were. There still 
remains the possibility that changing 
conditions may revive active interest 
or that aggressive factors with a com- 
plete line of quality quick-frozen meats 
may seriously threaten present methods 
of meat distribution and retail meat 
selling. 


Interest Active in Europe 


That some packers are prepared for 
these eventualities is no secret. That 
others have continued to maintain more 
than passive interest in quick-frozen 
meats and quick freezing methods has 
been evident on a number of occasions. 

In Europe, interest in quick-frozen 
meats and freezing methods has been 
more active than in this country. There, 
reports indicate, serious effort is being 
made to develop and improve quick 
freezing methods and to determine the 
best conditions under which to store, 
distribute and sell quick-frozen product. 


_ The latest reports on quick freezing 
in Europe come from Russia, and are 
the results of tests made at the No. 2 
Cold Stores at Moscow. 


Freezing was done in an ice tank 
equipped to form two baskets with a 
capacity of about 550 lbs. each. Brine 
registered 21 degs. Baume. Beef and 
mutton were used in the test. These 
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REFRIGERATION J 


and Nt Conditioning 


had been precooled before freezing to 
36 degs. Fahr. in a room with a humid- 
ity of 80 per cent. Lots of from 550 to 
880 Ibs. were frozen at a time. Tem- 
perature of meat at points 2% to 8 in. 
below surface was taken every half 
hour. Temperature of brine was also 
recorded. After freezing meat was 
washed for 1 to 1% minutes in warm 
water with a temperature of 60 to 70 
degs. Fahr., dried for 30 minutes to an 
hour in a stream of cold air (14 degs. 
Fahr.) and finally placed in a storage 
room, temperature of 12 degs. Fahr. 


Meats Gain in Weight 


Freezing of the meat required from 
1% to 3 hours for mutton and from 4% 
to 7% hours for beef at brine tempera- 
tures of 1% to 3 degs. Fahr. Average 
increase in weight after freezing was 
3.2 per cent for mutton and 2.9 per cent 
for beef. 


Laboratory analyses for acidity be- 
fore and after freezing gave results 
shown in accompanying table. 


Acidity Before and After Freezing 


Before After 
freezing. freezing. 


pH pH 
Muscular Tissue. 
TNE nes cdaterigtewanatenewes sien 5.8 6 
BER, ok db 020 6cevsneeunesenes 6 6 
Fatty Tissue. 
EE dibteusacenceadenianakaaties -56 -60 
PND 6.060 4:46:05 oS Re ae Heese .60 -62 





MULTI-PLATE QUICK FREEZER. 


Type of machine in which large quan- 
tities of packaged quick-frozen foods are 
produced. Packages are placed between 
hollow plates in which low temperature 
refrigerant is circulated and are held un- 
der pressure during freezing period. 





Some tests were made with brine 
frozen meat kept for 5% months in a 
cooler at 15 to 17 degs. Fahr. and with 
a relative humidity of 85 to 90 per cent. 
Loss in weight was 3.12 per cent in 
mutton and 2 per cent in beef. No 
sliming or mold growths were observed. 
Color of the beef for a slight depth 
under the surface was brownish and 
that of mutton pink. 


Discoloration a Problem 


Acidity of muscular tissue of the 
stored beef was 6.05; mutton, 5.7. Fat 
acidity of beef was .78; mutton, 1.2. 
Traces of salt were noticeable for a 
slight distance under the surface of the 
meats. 


Conclusions reached as a result of 
these tests were: 


1—Direct freezing in brine required 
2 to 3 hours for mutton and 2 to 7 
hours for beef, according to fat content 
of meat and speed with which brine is 
circulated, as against a freezing time 
of 60 to 80 hours in air. 


2—Meat frozen in brine shows some 
discoloration when stored for consider- 
able periods. Further investigations 
will be necessary to learn how to pre- 
vent this. 


3—Flavor of meats remains unaltered 
after long storage. 


4—-Shrink in storage is compensated 
for by gain in weight during freezing. 
Compared with freezing in air, shrink 
loss per ton is reduced approximately 
110 lbs. in mutton and 108 lbs. in beef. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Meat curing plant will be built in 
Springfield, Ga. Funds will be partially 
donated by government, partly raised by 
county. 


San Jose Ice & Cold Storage Co., San 
Jose, Calif., will rebuild ice and cold 
storage plant recently destroyed by fire. 


Segrest-Walker are building individ- 
ual cold storage locker plant, Grace- 
ville, Fla. 


Bakers’ Warehouse, Inc., has opened 
cold storage business, 14th and Porter 
sts., Detroit, Mich. 


Schuykill Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
plans erection of new plant in Shen- 
andoah, Pa. 

Sapulpa Union Railroad is building 


warehouse and cold storage plant, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


J. R. Morris and O. C. Daniels are 
erecting cold storage plant, Atlantic, 
N. C. 
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STURDINESS 


backed up by 
PERFORMANCE 


Strong, sturdy ham boilers are a necessity, but they 
must back up their strength and long life with results. 
Adelmann Ham Boilers do this and more. Throughout 
their long life they perform efficiently and economic- 
ally, producing boiled hams of such superior quality 
that they repay their low cost many times because of 
decreased costs and the multiplied profits. 

The exclusive elliptical yielding springs distribute 
their steady, even pressure over the entire cover. 
Cover tilting is eliminated—hams are allowed to ex- 
pand while cooking. The self-sealing cover insures 
that the ham will cook in its own juice, greatly in- 
creasing quality and flavor. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are made of Cast 
Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal and 
Nirosta (stainless) Steel. Write for com- 
plete details and trade-in schedules today! 





ADELMANN 
Tinned Steel 
Type “OE” 

Made in 5 Sizes 


No. Capacity Length Width Depth 
1-0-E 8 Ibs. il 5% 4%, 
2-0-E 12 Ibs. 12 6% 5% 
6-0-E 15 Ibs. 12% 6% 5% 
02G-E 10 Ibs. 12 5le 514 
02X-E 12 Ibs. il 6 5% 


Purchases of Adelmann Ham Boilers 
or equipment may be financed in 
amounts up to $2000 for periods as 
long as three years, thru our bank | 
under the Modernization Credit Plan 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Ask for details today! 





ADELMANN—“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


HAM BOILER 
CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE, 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., 
Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and New Zealand 
Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty, Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities— 
Canadian Representatives: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 
Church St., Toronto. 
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GUARANTEE of QUALITY 


Proper soya products have a definite 
place in the production of all meat 
loaves, sausage and manufactured 
specialties. And meat packers and 
sausage manufacturers, who appreci- 
ate the profit advantages of good 
product, are swinging to Shellabarger 
Soya Flours. 

They are doing this for several rea- 
sons. The product in which they are 
used has finer flavor and improved 
keeping qualities. The binding qual- 
ities of SAUSATONE and other 
Shellabarger products insure firm, 
good looking meat products. The 
gains in yields they give will pay their 
cost many times! 

But don’t be misled! All soya 
flours are not alike. Shellabarger 
Flours are produced by an exclusive, 
patented process. (U. S. Pat. No. 
1,867,541) For a guarantee of quality, 
insist on Shellabarger! Write for sam- 
ples today! 


SHELLABARGER 
rain “Products Co 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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HOW TAX HURT PACKERS 


(Continued from page 18.) 


mediately but could probably be en- 
forced until $500,000,000 had been 
spent. 

Indications that the government 
might be seeking a way to regain taxes 
which were returned to processors have 
aroused much interest in the industry. 
One of the proposals which is reported 
as being considered would use a retro- 
active tax going back to July 1, 1935, 
to divest pork packers of their regained 
money. 

Such a tax, it is pointed out, might 
force many packing companies out of 
business. 

No packer has yet been reported as 
seeking processing taxes paid during 
the life of the AAA, although at least 
one company has indicated that it is 
considering such action. 


DEALERS SEEK TAX MONEY 


A suit seeking to obtain $40,000,000 
for meat retailers from 30 meat pack- 
ing companies has been filed in Superior 
court at Chicago by three plaintiffs. The 
bill of complaint asks that packers be 
ordered to give retailers the money re- 
cently regained by invalidation of the 
AAA. The retailers maintain they were 
the actual payers of the tax. In several 
cases, however, outside parties have not 
been allowed to intervene in refund of 
taxes to processors. 

The three plaintiffs, William and 
Charles R. Kessler and Louis Feldman, 
also asked for an injunction to restrain 
other claimants of the refunded taxes 
from instituting litigation until the set- 
tlement of their own case. 

Defendants in the suit include Ar- 
mour and Company, Swift & Company, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Wilson & Co., and 
T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd. 


PACKER ANSWERS LABOR BOARD 


Answering a complaint of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which 
charged it with unfair labor practices, 
the lowa Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
attacked the board’s good faith. The 


packing company’s answer was filed this 
week at St. Louis and declares that 
substantially the same allegations had 
been originally set in Des Moines and 
transfer of the case to St. Louis on an 
amended complaint “is not in good faith 
and constitutes an abuse of the power 
which the labor relations act undertakes 
to vest in the board. 

“Extra hardship and additional undue 
expenses” were cited by the company 
as resulting from the transfer of the 
case to St. Louis, where it is set for 
hearing on February 20. The packing 
company devoted the major portion of 
its answer to an attack on the constitu- 
tionality of the labor relations act. 


KROGER IN MEAT INDUSTRY 


Sales of Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. for the fiscal year 1935 totaled 
$229,907,884, an increase of $8,732,554, 
or 4 per cent over the previous year. 
On these sales a net income of $4,110,- 
925.98 was realized, slightly less than 
in 1934. 

Meat markets operated by the com- 
pany at the end of 1935 totaled 2,653, 
which was 95 fewer than the number 
operated at the end of 1934. Meat and 
grocery stores operated at the end of 
the year totaled 4,250, or 102 fewer than 
a year earlier. 

Commenting on the company’s meat 
packing activities the report points out 
that, while it has long been engaged in 
the packing of meat products, this ac- 
tivity supplies only a small part of 
company requirements, “yet it seems 
an essential part of our business.” The 
former packing plant in Cincinnati was 
abandoned during the year, having been 
replaced by a modern meat processing 
plant in that city. No killing is done 
there, but carcasses are stored and vari- 
ous kinds of meat products produced. 
The company has a modern packing 
plant at Columbus, O., and a processing 
plant at Detroit, Mich. 

During the year Col. C. O. Sherrill, 
vice-president, resigned to become 
president of the American Retail Fed- 
eration. James O. McKinsey of Chi- 
cago, now chairman of the board of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, and well- 


known to meat packers, became a mem- 
ber of the board. He has been a com- 
pany adviser on matters of organiza- 
tion, personnel and accounting prac- 
tices and methods for the past five 
years. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Hygrade Food Products Corp. and 
subsidiaries reports net profit of 
$726,491 for 53 weeks ended November 
2, 1935, after depreciation, federal 
taxes, interest, etc. For the year ended 
October 27, 1934, the company reported 
a net loss of $219,036. 


Trunz Pork Stores report a net loss 


of $124,307 for the year 1985 (AAA). 
During the calendar year 1934 net in- 
come of $17,135, equivalent to 19 cents 
a share of stock, was reported. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Feb. 11, 
1936, or nearest previous date: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ende nd Feb. Feb. 
Feb, 12. Feb, 12.— 12, 5.* 

Amal. Leather.. 1,700 4% 4% 4% 5 
a. 100 42% 42% 42144 4514 
Amer. H. & L.13,700 7% 7 7 7% 
Do. Pfd. .. 1000 41% 41% =41% =42% 
Amer, Stores. 600 354% 35 35 34% 
Armour Ill.....33,600 65% 636 6% 6% 


jo. Pr. Pfd. 1,600 82% 81% 81% 81% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,000 107% 107 107% 107% 


Beechnut Pack. 400 87 87 87 88 
Bohack, H. C.. 175 81 SI, 8% 814 
: =. Sa 10 50 50 50 50 
Chick. Co. Oil. 2,200 26% 26% 26% 28% 
Childs Co. ....19.800 114% 10% 10% 10 
Cudahy Pack... 1,800 40% 40 403g 40% 
First Nat. wes. ae 45% 44 45 4516 
Gen. Foods . oy 34 335g 33% 335g 
Gobel Co. ....11,400 7% 6% 7 656 
Gr. A.&P.1stPfd. 50 125 124 124 126 

Do. New .... 200 127 127 127 128% 
Hormel, G. a cane Sees okie mie 221% 
Hygrade end: 5,000 55 5% 5% 5% 
Kroger G. & B.10,000 27 26% 26% 2656 
Libby MecNeill.. 7,650 95g 9% 956 956 
Mickelberry Co. 8,850 3% 3 3% 256 
M. & H. Pfd.. 120 9% 9% 9% 8% 
Morrell & Co.. 500 59 59 59 57 
Nat. Leather... 4,400 23 2 2 2% 
Nat. Tea ..... 23,900 211% U1 1% 11% 


Proc. & Gamb. 7,400 46% 45% 4614 4616 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 90 120 120 120 120% 
a. Se = oda eee 25 
Safeway Strs... 6,200 34% 34 344, 335 
Do. 6% Pfd. 400 111 110% 111 110 
Do. 7% Pfd. 140 114 113% 114 113% 
Stahl Meyer .. eons grate wane 156 
Swift & Co. |.14,050 244% 24% ##%24% #$=%.12% 


Do. Intl. .... 4,500 34% 34% 34% 35 
Trunz Pork ... 100 13 13 13 10 
U. S. Leather... 1,800 9% 9 914 9% 

De. A, . 3,700 17% 16% 17 16% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 200 79 79 79 19% 
Wesson Oil ... 1,100 41% 41 41 2 

Do. Pfd. ..... 600 81% 81% 81% 2 
Wilson & Co...22,200 10% 10 10 10% 

Te. F.. oss 800 =85 8434 84% S4 

*Or last previous date, . 
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“_ MASTERCRAFT 


jan TRUGK ‘=i~]=) 4 


One of many styles built by us to individual 
specifications on a mass produc- 
tion plan. Result—Custom Truck 
Bodies for your needs at standard 
prices. 


LUCE MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
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gees WEST CARROLLTON 


Gam GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Leading packers know, “there is no substi- 
tute for Genuine Vegetable Parchment” for 
the sanitary protection of quality meat and 
dairy products. It has been our privilege for 
forty years to serve the leaders in the industry 
and today three generations of users have 
learned to accept it as the outward sign of first 


quality products. It costs no more to be sure. 


West Carrollton I= 
Parchment Company EZ 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO EEE 

Our 40th Year Serving the Food Industry = 


PRAGUE POWDER 


Prague Cure is “America’s Perfect Cure” 


A PERFECT QUICK CURE FOR 
DRY CURE BACON 


Rub 41/2 to 51/2 lbs. of “Prague Powder Mixture” into 100 pounds 
of select, well-chilled bellies; place them down tightly in a 
regular bacon box. When box is filled, close the lid down 
tightly and wait for the cure. With room temperature at 38 to 














PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong 
full-boiled curing pickle, giving to the “short- 
time cure” a rich, ripe, mellow flavor. 
Your ham will hold the color, and make a 
more tender ham. 





PRAGUE POWDER ‘has 
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Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


all the curing elements 
combined in each pow- 
der particle and dis- 
solves quickly. CREA- 
TING a LASTING 
BLOOM on the LEAN 
of the MEATS, leav- 
ing no bitterness. 


PRAGUE POWDER rubs 
on your bacon and dis- 
solves like snow. It 
makes a more tender, 
sweeter bacon — adds 
richness to the color and 
ripeness to the flavor. 


42 degrees will insure a cure on 


4to 6lbs.in 7to 8 days 12 to 16 Ibs. in 13 to 15 days 
6 to 8lbs.in 8 to 10 days 14 to 18 lbs. in 14 to 16 days 
8 to 10 lbs. in 10 to 12 days 






10 to 12 lbs. in 12 to 14 days 


This Bacon can come out and be soaked lightly and smoked on 
the day it is cured, or it may remain in the closed box for any 
length of time, without damage. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415-25 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory and Office: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Trade Fairly Active—Market Easier 
—Hog Run Light—Hogs Strong— 
Wintry Weather Factor — Cash 
Trade Fair—Speculative Enthusi- 
asm Lacking 


Market for hog products was fairly 
active the past week, but trend 
was downward, particularly in lard. 
Commission house trade was mixed. 
Spreaders were selling lard against 
purchase of corn, and there was suffi- 
cient pressure on market, in view of 
limited speculative absorption, to bring 
about a lower range. 


Commission house scale-down buying 
was in evidence. Packinghouse interests 
appeared to have bought on balance, 
light hog movement making for limited 
fresh hedge pressure. Much of the 
buying was on a scale downward. 


There was evidence at times of lifting 
of hedges against cash sales. Interests 
with packinghouse connections were 
buying nearby lard futures and selling 
later months, apparently transferring 
hedges. Commission house brokers were 
doing the reverse. 


Selling lard against purchases of 
corn was apparently based on the be- 
lief that limited hog marketing, due 
to bad weather, necessitated greater 
feeding and would ultimately result in 
heavier hogs, and increased marketings. 


Cash Demand Fairly Good 


Spreading operations made for a 
situation where routine conditions had 
very little influence in the lard mar- 
ket. While smaller hog receipts served 
to curtail the make of product, this 
fact seemed to be ignored. Possibilities 
of losses of livestock due to severe cold 
weather were scarcely considered. 


An important influence was the fa- 
vorable hog-corn ratio. This again 
favored heavier feeding operations. 


Cash demand for product was re- 
ported fairly good. The weather was 
a stimulating influence. However, the 
price advance was partly the result of 
lighter hog receipts. There were also 
those who felt that distribution of prod- 
uct may have been interfered with by 
snow in some sections. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 291,200 head, 
compared with 342,600 head the pre- 
vious week and 316,100 head the same 
week last year. There were indications 
the early part of this week that west- 
ern arrivals during the week would run 
even smaller than last week. 


On Monday of this week only 3,000 
hogs arrived at Chicago, and prices 


Week ending February 15, 1936 


===" PFOVISIONS ad Lar 
: Wrefly Ware (Ceuti 


bulged 35 @50c per cwt. On Tuesday, 
receipts at Chicago totaled only 5,000, 
and prices were up as much as 50c 
over Monday prices. 


Top price of hogs at Chicago on Mon- 
day was 10.80c; Tuesday, 11.15c. Light 
weight hogs on Monday were quoted 
at 10.50@10.75c; medium weights, 10.60 
@10.80c; and heavy weights, 10.25@ 
10.75c. All weights scored further 
gains Tuesday. 


Official exports of lard for week 
ended February 1 were placed at 
2,089,000 lbs., against 3,548,000 Ibs. last 
year. Exports from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 1 totaled 9,619,000 lbs., against 
15,113,000 lbs. the same time last year. 


There have been no indications of 
any further buying of lard by Germany 
the past week. Also, there was little 
or nothing new concerning Administra- 
tion’s crop control bill, although official 
Washington continued to predict the 
plan would be forced through Congress. 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics placed production of lard in 
December at 74,009,000 lbs., compared 
with 109,999,000 lbs. in December 1934 

















and a five-year December average of 
149,756,000 lbs. Production of lard 
from December 1, 1934, to November 
30, 1935, was placed at 698,038,000 Ibs. 

PORK—Demand was fair at New 
York and market was steady. Mess 
was quoted at $32.37 per barrel; family, 
$31.37 per barrel; fat backs, $21.25@ 
29.25 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair and mar- 
ket steady at New York. Prime west- 
ern was quoted at 11.20@11.30c; mid- 
dle western, 11.20@11.30c; New York 
City tierces, 105%c; tubs, 11%c; refined 
Continent, 11548@11%c; South Ameri- 
can, 11%@11%c; Brazil kegs, 11% @ 
12c; compound, car lots, 11%¢c; smaller 
lots, 12c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 5c over March; loose 
lard, 47%c under March; leaf lard, 
42%%c under March. 


(See page 42 for later markets.) 


BEEF—Demand was fair but mar- 
ket was easy at New York. Mess was 
nominal; packer, nominal; family, 
$19.00@20.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 


cents peri. CASH TIERCED LARD & CASH LOOSE LARD 


28 


26 
24 CASH LOOSE LARD 


CASH TIERCED LARD 


22 





This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows 
cash tierced lard and cash loose lard prices during 1935 and 1936 to date. 


During January, 1936, lard prices reached the lowest levels in over a year and 
the bottom of a price decline which started during the latter months of 1935. The 
market strengthened somewhat during the latter part of January but has been 
weak during February. Price spread between cash tierced lard and cash loose 
lard has been wider during the first few weeks of 1936 than at any time in 1935. 
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ENGINEERED 


to meet your needs! 


A practical packinghouse man designed 
the JOURDAN Process Cooker. He real- 
ized that the method he was using for 
sausage cooking was wasteful, inefficient 
and unsatisfactory. He decided to do 
something about it. 

The JOURDAN Process Cooker was the 
result. Because it was designed by a prac- 
tical operating man, the cooker corrected 
immediately all the faults of ordinary 
sausage cooking. With the JOURDAN, 
every piece of sausage is cooked exactly 
the same length of time. No burst, 
broken or tangled sausage. Color is even- 
ly applied, at lower cost, while sausage 
is being cooked. Shrink is definitely lower. 

The JOURDAN Process Cooker is guar- 
anteed to lower your sausage cooking 
costs, give you a superior product. We 
say this with full confidence, because the 
JOURDAN is engineered to meet your 
needs! Write for details of our free 
trial offer! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 





Manufactured under the following patents: No. 
1,690,449 dated Nov. 6, 1928, and No. 1.921.231 dated 
Aug. 8, 1933. Other Patents Pending. 


JOURDAN 
‘Process Cooker Co 


814 - 32 W. 20th St. Chicago, Illinois 
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1t TAKES THE BEST 
TO MAKE THE BEST 


Only H. J. Mayer 


makes the genuine 


H. J. Mayer Special Frank- 
furter, Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and without 
sage), Braunschweiger 
Liver, Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con Carne, 
Rouladen Delicatessen, 
Wonder Pork Sausage Sea- 
The Man You Know sonings, New Deal Lyone 
Seasoning and Special 
NEVERFAIL Curing Com- 
pound. 


For real satisfaction, in- 
sist on H. J. Mayer Sea- 
sonings! ’ 


a 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
The Man Who Knows Canadian Office: Windsor, Ontario 


NUCHAR | 


Can you AFFORD 


to allow others to surpass your 


PURE LARD 


Whiteness 
in ( Neutrality 
( Stability | 


Mr. Quality Packer F 














Write us today for full information 
on how to make your lard the 
best, always! 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES CO., Inc. 


205 W. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO e@ 230 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
AS ARES SRLS AN LE Ee 
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Hog Cut-Out Values Little Changed from Week Earlier 


VERAGE product values and hog 
A costs were higher during the first 
four days of the current week than 
during the same period a week earlier. 
However, product values ‘gained some- 
what on hog prices, so that cut-out 
losses are slightly lower than during 
the previous similar period. 

The weather was the most important 
single factor in the hog and pork prod- 
uct markets. Hog receipts were light, 
totaling only 40,000 head for the four 
days, compared with 51,000 head during 
the first four days a week earlier. Only 


3,000 hogs were received at Chicago 
Monday. Tuesday 5,000 head were 
marketed; Wednesday, 14,000; Thurs- 
day, 18,000. Tops on these four days 
were $10.80, $11.15, $10.75 and $11.00 
respectively. The top of $11.00 on 
Thursday, when 18,000 hogs were re- 
ceived, 25c above the previous day’s 
top, due to shippers’ purchases. 
Product was quiet and steady during 
the period, loins being the only major 
cut to show any considerable price 
changes. That demand for product is 
dull, despite weather that should en- 


courage pork consumption, is evidenced 
by the figures on storage stocks on 
February 1, published on another page 
of this issue. These show that during 
January stocks of pork in storage 
gained nearly 109 million pounds. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week, 
average costs and credits being used. 
The figures are typi¢al of Chicago only. 
In other sections of the country local 
costs and credits should be used. 


HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 


(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE, cutting percentages 





taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
180-220 lbs. 











220-260 lbs. 


260-300 lbs. 



































Per cent Price Value Per cent Price Value Per cent Price Value 
live per per cwt. live per per cwt. live per per ewt. 
wt. Ib. alive. wt. Ib. alive. wt. Ib. alive. 

NE AMEE :eic 0: « ais:ce vise oereceie ss 14.0 18% $ 2.54 13.70 17% $ 2.43 13.30 17% $ 2.28 
I crac che gia dits victors oe Oaaveke ioe 5.60 13% A | 5.30 13.0 .69 5.00 12% .62 
SN UND, os sig 6.0. 4-0 bela a eaters 4.00 20% .80 4.00 20% .80 4.00 20% 80 
oA 2) ee rcs 9.80 21% 2.09 9.50 20% 1.96 9.00 1956 py fe 
ONG a Se ae ee cee 11.00 18% 2.07 8.70 18.0 1.57 3.50 17.0 .60 
RS Bike 5 Ol ararercrak wieiciee oie ecp are. aieace Staceke wees 3.00 145% 44 9.00 13% 1.22 
7 DIN, vor ecces vee cee neceesceee atOe 7% 16 4.00 8.0 32 5.00 9% 46 
0. DE ONG SOWIM, oc cccesesces <<. Be 8% 21 2.50 8% 22 3.30 8% ST 
inois SN ne cisyin yo oi sco baie o1ecbie. a ee 2.00 10% .20 2.10 10% 21 2.20 10% 22 
Me, POU WE. 5.n ci ccccscees 12.60 11.0 1.39 11.90 11.0 1.31 11.50 11.0 1.27 
era oie a eles o-y's eine Cwia a alae 1.50 16% 24 1.50 16% 24 1.50 16% 24 
seal RIE Ee eee 3.00 12% 36 2.80 12% 35 2.70 12% 34 
Feet, tails, neckbones.............. 2.00 Beato 10 2.00 heat 10 2.00 a 10 
RE OUND 55S acc; 90 oackin sieiereere. 5458 36 .36 esas a 36 
end ee sation 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE........... 70.00 $11.29 71.00 $10.99 72.00 $10.55 
¥ Cost of hogs per cwt.......... $10.79 $10.78 $10.68 
Condemnation loss............. 05 .05 .05 
, Handling and overhead........ 73 64 61 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. ALIVE........ $11.57 $11.47 $11.34 
y ES MUEIN ieie.uw 04 a-bpres Go-8-6.o 0-8 11.29 10.99 10.55 
ee , BOE Er .28 48 79 
ON PRs 6c sda ciceeeneees $ .56 $ 1.15 $ 2.21 











EXPORT NOTES 


A Spanish ministerial order grants 
the same import quotas to the United 
States for 1936 as prevailed for 1935 
on sausage casings, hams, salt pork, 
bacon and lard. 

Cuba imported 24,550,208 lbs. of hog 
lard during 1935, against 26,109,198 Ibs. 
in 1934. Practically all of this lard 
came from the United States, the de- 
cline in volume being caused by higher 
prices in this country. Cuban trade in 
mixed lard registered a sharp advance 
during 1935, according to the U. S. De- 


for 1,000-lb. lots at Habana on Janu- 
ary 16: hog lard, $17.57 per cwt.; mixed 
lard, $16.32, and compound lard, $15.00. 

France is admitting a number of 
fatty substances duty free for use in 
manufacture of soaps, oleic acid, stearic 
acid and margarines for exportation. 
Among fats allowed free admission are 
crude and hydrogenated tallow, bone 
tallow, lard, oleomargarine and a num- 
ber of pure fixed vegetable oils. 


LARD, COMPOUND PRODUCTION 


The 6-year average of lard production 
(1929-1934) is reported as 1,571,960,000 
Ibs. 

Production of lard compound and 
other vegetable shortenings in 1935 
amounted to 1,536,920,883 lbs. compared 
to 1,150,676,339 lbs. in 1934, an increase 
of 386,244,544 lbs., as computed from 
preliminary figures of the Bureau of 
the Census. 


CHICAGO PROVISION SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 


partment of Commerce. It was quoted Lard production in United States fed- for the week ended Feb. 8, 1936: 
nc. at from 1 to 2 cents per lb. less than’ erally inspected establishments during Week Previous Same 
ORK pure lard. Differential between pure 1935 is estimated at 662,000,000 lbs. by Feb. 8. week. — week,’35. 
and compound lard ranged from 2 to 5 the U. S. Department of Agriculture, — ot ae popes ast ee 
— cents per lb. Following prices prevailed a decrease of 679,000,000 Ibs. from 1934. [ara Ibs. ........ 1,756,000 3,473,000 5,196,000 
joner Week ending February 15, 1936 Page 35 


























In WASHINGTON’S DAY 


sausage was stuffed in NATURAL CASINGS to retain 
the juices, improve the flavor and boost the quality. 


T O D AY-— 204 years after the birth of Washington sau- 


sage at its finest is stil stuffed in NATURAL CASINGS. 
Today, as in Washington’s time, people who know good 


sausage appreciate the finer flavor and higher quality that 
George Washington. Born February NATURAL CASINGS make possible. Packers and sau- 


22, 1732. Soldier, statesman, pa- 
triot, first President of the United 
States. At Mount Vernon, his great 
estate on the Potomac River, sau- 
sage in NATURAL CASINGS was 


sage manufacturers realize this fact and insist on casings 
from SALZMAN. They get finer and more uniform cas- 
ings, better service,and they pay no more. Try SALZMAN 
on your next casing order! 


or SALZMAN CASINGS CORP. 


* * 


4021 Normal Avenue 


“Sausage — Finer 1 asting in Natural Casings . 








A COMPLETE UNIT jor 
Fresh Cleaning Casings 





Capacity: 
250 Sets of Hog Casings 


“THE GLOBE CO. 





The ideal system 


for the smaller packing plant. A complete, com- 
pact, efficient unit that occupies minimum space 
and gives maximum results. 

The unit consists of crushing, stripping and fin- 
ishing machines mounted over a divided galvanized 
steel tank. Everything necessary for fresh clean- 
ing casings is available. 

After hand stripping, casings are held in warm 
water for approximately one-half hour. Casings are 
then put through the crusher unit, falling into the 
first section of the galvanized tank. Casings are 
then fed into the stripping unit, falling into the 
second section of the tank. They are then fed into 
the finishing machine. 

Casings coming from the finishing machine are 
firm, clean and white. The yield per hog is as high 
as 12 feet longer! There are no odors. Less labor 
is required. Costs are reduced. Casings can be 
cleaned immediately — no fermentation necessary. 


This new GLOBE UNIT belongs in 
your plant. Get the details today! 
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818-28 W. 36th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Complete Equipment for Meat Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of pork products from the 


U. S. week ended Feb. 8, 1936: 


PORK. 


Week Week Nov. 1, 
ended ended 1935 to 
Feb. 8, Feb. 9, Feb. 8 
1936. 1935. 1936. 
bbls. bbls. bbls. 


CE <.shesndemenreres are 43 464 
United Kingdom ........ eitinle vale 50 
Continent .....-ceecccees sows 43 25 
West Indies ......cc.0e- ree 160 


BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. 





NEP oe eee ee 2,584 3,990 27,808 
United Kingdom ........ 2,580 3,990 27,674 
eS . Wee ae a 14 
West Indies ...csecocsce 4 marca 118 
Other countries ......... pain Lee 32 
LARD. 
M Ibs. Mibs. M lbs. 
| ere er 1,660 3,459 26,988 
United Kingdom ........ 1,659 3,155 25,443 
Continent .........- sete eh ae 2 ,32 
Sth. and Ctl. America.. ceen 38 ciscins 
West Indies ............ 1 264 216 
Other countries ......... 5 2 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 
From bbls. M Ibs. M lbs. 
Met FEE occ ccsccscvees ‘ane 187 778 
DEN. c.naed ceceeuen damien Knee 15 Seas 
PT cncvcesvuceievee anne eae 144 
a ee Aer pies 2,269 559 
MR, sb 6 casecnceeusnas ae - 112 179 
WOE cc ccvcisececes ree 2,584 1,660 
Previous week .......... 254 2,606 1,946 
eee vene 2,077 2,161 
Cor. week 1935 .......... 3 3,990 3,459 
SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1935, TO FEB. 8, 1936. 
1935 to 1934 to De- 
1936. 1935. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs..... 93 177 arr 84 
Bacon and Hams, 
lbs. .. 27,808 41,187 se 13,379 
Lard, M lbs.... 26,988 49.799 pene 22,811 





MEAT AND LARD STOCKS 


Stocks of pork meats in the United 
States increased substantially during 
January. The gain was approximately 
109 million pounds, compared with 
stocks a month earlier. Frozen pork 
in storage increased 46,681,000 lbs.; 
D. S. meats, 25,124,000 lbs.; S. P. meats, 
39,968,000 Ibs. Stocks of all pork cuts, 
however, are well under the 5-year 
average on February 1. 

Pork frozen and placed in cure dur- 
ing January totaled 240,818,000 lbs., 
45,907,000 lbs. more than were frozen 
and placed in cure a month earlier. 
Lard stocks gained 22,993,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing January but are 19,259,000 Ibs. 
under the 5-year average on February 1. 

Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on February 1, 1936, 
are reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as follows 


STORAGE STOCKS 


Government Report on i Stocks in U. 
Feb. 1, 





e 36 Jan *36 5- Year" Ay. 
ibs, “ibs. Feb. 1-lbs. 
Beef, frozen ...... 82,384,000 84,339,000 53,850,000 
In EEE svcceses 16,466,000 16,917,000 12,494,000 
Cured ores 4,954,000 6,311,000 
Pork. 51, 58,270,000 189,406,000 
DS. i 34,851,000 51,451,000 
D.S. cured 0 19,986,000 43,376,000 
S.P. i becca 141,158,000 231,328,000 
S.P. cured coe OB, 123, 000 72,512,000 159,216,000 
Lamb “se Mutton 
ane 2,821,000 3,025,000 3,212,000 
Frozen. and Cured 
Trim’gs, ete . 79 334,000 74,376,000 78,277,000 
ee 75,771,000 52 ag ve 95,030,000 
Product a in cure during: ‘ke 936 Jan. 1935 
NEN... Kiehweantndon ts 16, 304, 000 18,235,000 
sar plaed OP Wad ccsascces 5,479,000 5,423,000 
ONE epnemiiahpdettestes 64,022,000 53,204,000 
D.S. pork ‘paced in cure...... 47,493,000 30,134,000 
8.P. pork placed in cure. -129,303,000 112,100,000 
Lamb and Mutton frozen...... 604,000 522,000 


NOTE: Meats from ‘ ‘drought-stricken livestock’’ held 
for account of Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
are not included in above figures. 


Week ending February 15, 1936 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1936. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
oe oie ae 10.92%ax 
May ...10.90 11.05 10.90 11.00ax 
July ...10.77% 10.90 10.77% 10.87 %ax 


Sept. ..10.87% 10.9214 10.87% 10.87 4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eee eevee oan 14.45n 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1936. 
LARD— 


RS, «we. shure e¥a-0 vow 10.95b 
May ...11.05 11.05 11.00 11.00ax 
July ...10.90 10.90 10.87% 10.8714ax 
Sept. ..10.90 10.90 10.8714 10.87 Wax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

DE sce sas fe ae Ae 14.45n 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1986. 


LARD— 

MONE eck yeas ares 10.90ax 
May ...11.05 11.05 10.92% 10.97% 
July ...10.85 10.87%, 10.8214 10.87% 
Sept. ..10.77% 10.8214 10.75 10.8214b 
CLEAR BELLIES 

ee ate ate 14.45n 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1936. 
Holiday—No market. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1936. 
LARD— 


| ere itis aa 10.92%4b 
May ...11.00 11.00 10.95 11.00 
July ...10.95 10.95 10.85 10.90 
Sept. ..10.87% 10.87% 10.85 10.874%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES 

Be sas sen eae see 14.45n 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1936, 


LARD— 

PE: : she eens sehale ace 10.95b 
May ...11.02% 11.02% 11.00 11.00 
July ...10.95 10.95 10.92% 10.95ax 
Ss Sew ace Soak aan 10.874%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

eee — nn 14.45n 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 








MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
For week ended Feb. 8, 1936: 





Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 

Argentina—Canned corned beef........ 1 = lbs. 
Argentina—Canned roast beef.......... 000 Ibs. 
IN «fa 2a sn5'vb 9 ache GiGie nr 04:16 3999 Ibs. 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork............ 5,982 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ...........eeceeceees 950 Ibs. 
Oe oe eee ee 19,500 Ibs. 
Canada—Frozen beef ..............0205 21,367 Ibs. 
Canada—Fresh chilled beef............ 20, 885 Ibs. 
England—-Smoked bacon .............. 37 Ibs. 
England—D, S. hams ...............+- 97 Ibs. 
France—Cooked sausage .............. 169 Ibs. 
France—Pork liverpaste .............. 741 lbs. 
Germany—Smoked ham ............... 3,029 Ibs. 
Germany—Smoked sausage ........... 1,150 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon ..........ccesceoes 1,400 Ibs. 
Irish Free State—Smoked bacon....... 12,307 Ibs. 
Irish Free State—Smoked ham... . 5,049 Ibs. 
Poland—Cooked ham ........ . 94,371 Ibs. 
Poland—D, 8S. Bellies S .. 6,459 Ibs 
Poland—Smoked sausage ........ -+.. 6,961 Ibs. 
Poland—Cooked sausage .............. 1,270 lbs. 
Poland—Smoked pork loins............ 1,334 Ibs. 
PI awed evielvdpwaceia wea ss 5,600 Ibs. 
POM EPID aikioiis ce cincdivccceciece 313 Ibs. 
Poland—Smoked bacen .............42. 12,277 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned brisket beef......... 3,360 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef.......... 50,706 Ibs. 





U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Dec., 12 mos., 12 mos., 
1935. 1935. 1934. 
lbs. lbs. lbs 

NEE ‘eave sh alnaeare ep 1,582 22,571 26,051 
Bacon and ham.... 2,249 16,381 15,219 
. Feere. 474 413,895 4, 132,284 
Mutton and lamb... 731 7,664 7,569 
Canned meat ...... 4,479 57,412 ,663 
CED 6s455da0d2 9 0.¢<:0 854 2'701 3,072,789 
Lard compound .... 1,030 60,739 401,590 











CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
February 13, 1936. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


*$.P. 
20% 
19% 
18% 
18% 
*S.P 
17% @18 
17% @18 
4 17% 174% @18 
Dae SONG  cacacscwevwcss 17% ewiate 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
19% 20% 
9% 19% 
19% 19% 
18% 19% 
18% 19 
17% 18 
17% 17% 
16% 16% 
1544 16% 
15% 16 
PICNICS 
Green. *8.P. 
OE Sancccuvaadepantewene 14 14 
DE <escusscanesaues eben 13% 13% 
ED din d<eeeynendiekewecentie 12% 13 
TEE Neevcwceseckedeebueer 12% 12% 
WR. penne batauce cn eattes 12% 12% 
Short Shank ce over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(Ss. P. %4e under D. C.) 
Green. *D.C. 
gh Be 21% 22 
De ‘crsccuredencneuhemoes 21% 22 
Se re ee 19% 2014 
BED apsuces sveneeesedeene 18% 19% 
SP. sravyaeretaekeebehers 17% 18% 
i Me ee ee 17% 18 
*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure, 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 





% 

% 

24 
PIPE. 6000000 ces fie wed sndwewteuntiekese 124% 

OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 

Extra Short Clears 5-4 14n 
Extra’ Short Ribs.......... 5 14n 
A 11 
So ee _ + 8%@ 9 
SUGGS 2. .ccccess . 9% 
Green Square Jowls.. 11% 
Green Rough Jowls 10 
ene: DEGGIE. GME ie nin snccvces oucnihens 10.9714n 
Pete Dteamd, BSN. o.oo sesscccccscccce 10.45ax 
Refined, boxed, N. Y¥.—Export......... unquoted 
ow ae SE ae 12.75n 
GT TOE. Wowctqnsestektbswakeukiobae 10.50n 








GERMAN HOGS AND LARD 


Top hogs at Berlin for the week 
ended January 29, 1936, were quoted at 
$17.70 per cwt., $17.70 the previous 
week and $15.75 in the same week a 
year ago. Lard in tierces at Hamburg 
was quoted at $12.96 per cwt., $12.76 
the previous week with product a year 
ago unquoted. 
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The New 


FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 
MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 


2 O 


YEARS 





Serving the Packing Industry 


New type ball bearings and 
pulleys on Gruendier Equip- 
ment cut lubrication 90%, re- 
duce power consumption 30%. 
Gruendler Hogs are fool-proof! 
Give more uniform results, 
quicker rendering, better yields. 
Gruendler Gut Hashers 

Washers have latest design, 






There are Gruendler Crushers 
and Pulverizers for horns, — 
bones (dry and green), 

and lard cracklings, TR... 


and all by-products. 
WRITE! 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2915 North Market St. St. Louis, Missouri 


most modern construction. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


The French Oil Mill 


Machinery Company 
Piqua Ohio 




















HOG BEATER BELTS .. .. . RUBBER BOOTS 
OILED APRONS 


That Do Not Crack, Leak or Get Sticky Easily 


job for Packing Plants — better, fuster NON-PEELING COVER STEAM HOSE 


and cheaper — Write for catalog and ac- We cater to companies desiring first-class arti- 
tual Packer testimonials — cles at prices considerably below the average. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. M.L.SNYDER & SON Jaadtbon® 4208 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
Depi. 207 Wichita, Kansaa BRANCHES: St. Louis—San Francisco—Los Angeles—Seattle 


QUICK EASY GRINDING 
of Tankage, Scrap, Bone, Etc. 


The W-W does every by-product grinding 























PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS 


Estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under 
inspection, December, 1935, with comparisons: 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Previsioner.) 

New York, Feb. 12, 1936.—On ac- 
count of very bad weather conditions, 
very little trading has been done in 
fertilizer materials in this section be- 
cause fertilizer manufacturers have 
large stocks of mixed goods on hand 
which they must move out before taking 
on additional quantities of raw ma- 


federal 


Per cent of 
live weight. 


Average wt. 
per animal. 


- Production a . 


























M lbs M Ibs. 
Edible beef fat?.. 24,182 terials. Deliveries of mixed fertilizers 
ee cae, ee. “4 an eat have been at a standstill due to the 
Edible calf fatt.. 1.5 5 , 660 snow and ice. 
Edible calf offal. . to. > 2,587 2,969 : : 
Lard? oe 25. 698.088 149,756 100,980 Dry rendered tankage is lower in 
“ 1e og omal.. . e OU, aoe ami, eee . 
aia’ eeteemathors rf 64.608 55 606 price. Stocks of tankage and blood are 
Inedible hog greas 2 686 9,902 aa cases . : 
Seedinte hes gqrecee! 2 pres 3°951 101.89 Starting to accumulate but prices have 
Sheep edible offal.... 2.24 2.40 2,905 2,613 112.84 been holding up fairly well. 
iUnrendered. 2?Rendered. Some resale lots of Japanese sardine 
meal for spot delivery are offered for 
$35.00 per ton or under. 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. Tallow transactions at New York: 
Cagomnqguen SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1936. LESS TALLOW MADE IN 1935 
Ammonium sulphate, =, per ton, Hieh 5: Close 
i yessel Atlantic ports: = , — e ° : 
pared. to June 80, 1936, inclusive. 23.00@ 24.00 Mar. ............6.0. ae 6.25@6.60 Tallow production in the United 
setae ee face Vow Ver bags, sidiead PURE Avccciedssvccaves eae pare 6.35@6.65 States during 1935 totaled 466, 429, 351 
Blood dried, 16% per unit......... @ 3.10 - Ibs., a decrease of 201,053,858 Ibs. from 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1936. the 667.483.209 Ibs roduced in 1934 
10% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory. . nominal 6.35@6.60 ‘y es - Pp “4 
Fish =a. foreign, ee 8 ammonia, aun @6.60 Included in these figures was a de- 
peeeeseceeroees ° 6.35@6.60 ° ° ° 
Fish ‘sera, y, Seeaated, at. oome- sas 6.40@6.60 crease in production of edible tallow 
nia, 3% o.b h factories 2.2 Ic "7 H ‘ yf a 
- "sere per net ton; bulk...... to 73,891,891 Ibs. in 1935 from 78,020, 
‘eb. to June ie a hes wae nk tects 23.50 TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1936. 749 lbs. in 1934. Imports of animal 
2 24. te 3.85 3.45 }.35@6.6 +7. 
in 2  aemebeamegoqnnnetot a oe $5 645 6.35@6.60 Oils) fats and tallow offset the decrease 
—. oy, aes ammonia, on REPRE eRe 2 45 6.45 6.30@6.60 jn domestic production. Imports of tal- 
15% z . Mtccsdacdeene se 2.8 : “ ‘ - OF 
Tankage, unground. 10- 12% ammo- ' Sales 9 lots. low in 1935 amounted to 245,850,922 
ula, 18% B. FP. Te DelK...ccccscs 2.70 & 10c Ibs. against 42,813,299 Ibs. in 1934. Im- 
Phosphates. WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1936. ports of edible animal fats and oils 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and Holiday, rket. ; Qn 
pee bags. per gp et ‘st @ 23.00 Se during 1935 totaled 18,895,241 Ibs. 
one meal, raw, an ags, ; "7 7 7 
Blt WOE N so nccck ccnase<thaens« @ 26.00 THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1936. against 1,720,776 lbs. in 1934. 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- ts Lice a ee }.35@6.60 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 8.00 May Ee, Ot ERE er ¢ Poe bape 
Potash Salts. __ Piceeruenileay 6.30006.60 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton..... @ 14.40 ee eg ye si P XP 
——s. > bulk, per ton......... g ey No sales. LARD AND GREASE E ORTS 
Muriate in bulk, per ton............ 22. 
Sulphate in bags, per ton, basis Exports of lard from New York City, 
ME i casvasdddacindinceckseks @ 33.75 FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1936. Feb. 1, 1936, to Feb. 11, 1936, totaled 
; 2 Rendered Tankage. ois p= A rt > +> 5 892,724 lbs.; greases, 252,000 lbs.; tal- 
5 6s Mee hp ep MERE EEE @ 6 oo : Tad sai ss 
60% around wis @ 721 ce No sales. Closing 5 lower. low, 17,600 ‘bs.; stearine, 14, 800 Ibs. 
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TALLOW—A moderate volume of 
trade and an easier tone featured mar- 
ket for tallow at New York. Fair of- 
ferings appeared, but buyers were still 
inclined to back away. Following last 
week’s business in extra at 6\%4c f.o.b., 
there were offerings at 6%c f.o.b., a 
decline of 4%c. No particular business 
was reported. 

The U. S. Census Bureau report 
showed inedible production during the 
last quarter of 1935 totaled 107,527,408 
Ibs.; consumption, 172,674,242  lbs.; 
stocks December 31, 295,644,496 lbs. 
Imports for period were 38,873,536 Ibs. 

Total production in 1935 was given 
as 392,537,460 lbs., against 589,462,460 
lbs. in 1934. Imports in 1985 totaled 
245,850,952 lbs., compared with 42,813,- 
299 Ibs. in 1934. 

Consumption during 1935 was given 
as 718,206,039 lbs., compared with 717,- 
367,761 lbs. in 1934 and 566,730,661 Ibs. 
in 1935. 

Foreign tallows at New York con- 
tinued to hold above the domestic mar- 
ket level. As a result interest was 
more or less flat. Some additional re- 
sales of tallow afloat, originally destined 
for this country, were reported made 
to Europe. The western market dis- 
played a weaker tone. 

On the New York Produce Exchange 
tallow futures were unchanged to 5 
points higher than a week ago. Sales 
of February were made at 6.45c; April, 
6.55c; July, 6.45c. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6% @6%sc; extra, 6%c f.o.b. asked; 
edible, 73s¢ f.o.b. 

At Chicago, market displayed little 
feature in tallow. Demand was small 
and routine, and tone was barely steady. 
Edible was quoted at 7c; fancy, 6% 
@Te; prime packer, 6%c; special, 6c; 
No. 1.5 34 ¢. 

At Liverpool, Argentine tallow, Feb- 
ruary-March shipment, was quoted at 
32s 6d, unchanged from previous week. 
Australian good mixed tallow at Liver- 
pool, February-March, was quoted at 
28s 3d, off 3d for week. 

STEARINE—Market was quiet and 
without change at New York the past 
week with interest routine. Oleo was 
quoted at 8% @9c. At Chicago, mar- 
ket was quiet and about steady. Oleo 
was quoted at 8%@9c. 

OLEO OIL—Market was quiet but 
steady at New York and without par- 
on change. Extra was quoted at 

%@12'2c; prime, 11%@12c; lower 
cae 10% @11%ec. At Chicago, mar- 
ket was quiet but steady and unchanged. 
Extra was quoted at 11%c. 

LARD OIL—Aside from a steady 
tone there was little feature to the 


Week ending February 15, 1936 


sa Tallows ond GFEASES 
Z Detikly Markee Review 


market at New York. No. 1 was quoted 
there at 8%c; No. 2, 8c; extra, 11c; 
No. 1, 9c; prime, 14%c; extra winter 
strained, 11%c. 


(See page 42 for later markets.) 


EATSFOOT OIL—Market was 
quiet and very steady at New York. 
Cold test was quoted at 16%c; No. 1, 
9c; extra, 94%4c; pure, 12%c. 

GREASES—Interest in greases was 
light at New York but some trading 
was reported on a basis of 5c for yel- 
low and house. Consumers showed a 
disposition to take only immediate re- 
quirements, partly the result of the un- 
steady tone which is still prevalent in 
the tallow market. As a result, interest 
was limited and market routine. There 
were indications that the next impor- 
tant business may at lower levels. 

At New York, choice house and yel- 
low were quoted at 5@5%c; A white, 
554@5%c; B white, 54%2.@5%5%c; choice 
white, nominal. 

At Chicago, market for greases was 
rather featureless. Interest was rou- 
tine and inedible grades were quiet. 
Tone was barely steady, although offer- 
ings were not pressing. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 5c; yellow, 54%@ 
5lec; B white, 5%c; A white, 6%¢c; 
choice white, all hog, 7c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, February 13, 1936. 


Blood. 
Market quoted $3.25@3.35, Chicago. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
EE, -:. ..cn owe eceesiens eeseeeeeaen san $3.30@3.40 
URSTOGN .ccccccccevcvccevecscccesi¢ene 3.25@3.35 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Best bids reported $3.25@3.35 & 10c. 
Unground, 10 to 20% ammonia. .$ . :i3@3 35 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 12%........... 15@3.25 & 10c 
TAREE GHEE wcccwccsvcsecccctes 2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market firm and prices unchanged. 


Carlots. 
Digester tankage meat meal 60%....$ 50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, , orn 52.50 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 
fO, POP COR covcccccccvcccsceccece 28.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 32.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Market quiet and nominally 75@80c. 


Hard pressed and exp, unground per 


unit protein ......... zag ong vase " -$ .75@ _ .80 
Soft, prsd. pork, ac. grease qual- 

ity, WE ccccccocencecoeceseeceseue @55.00 
Soft weed. beef, ac. grease & wae 

TE, WOR cvcccdccdcvcccsccsdetevets @50.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Prices largely nominal. MHoofs last 
sold at $30.00. 
Horns, according to grade . $45. 75.00 
Cattle hoofs ee 30.00 
Junk bones - 17.00@17.50 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 

















Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market quiet and without features. 


Steam, ground, 3.&. GO. .....cccscees $17.00@18.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 16.00@17.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


High grade ground 10 to 12 is nomi- 
nally $2.50@2.65 & 10c. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@ 


BEGG GM. ccvevecesecsecsveceee $ 2.70@2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

BP GE. eseeveveccsucsensctete @16.00 
SE SNE Banh conn che udwedckce 2.50@ 2.60 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Jaws, skulls and knuckles in good 
demand at $24.50. 


Calf ey iuuvbseeckeer Spree ae $ 26.00 
SP, NE. 255 4n0b.cgin 54 sesee'eoe 20.00 
Cattle jaws, uate and knuckles.... 24.50 
ee 15.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.... grsae 
Animal Hair. 
Market rather slow. 
Summer coil and field dried............ 24% @2%c 
Co Ree Rr ees 34% @3%e 
Processed, black winter, per Ib... - 94@9ke 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb.......... 84 @8l6e 





Cattle switches, each*................-. 1% @2%c 





*According to count. 


NEW COLOR STANDARDS 


The Fat Analysis Committee of the 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society has 
adopted a new type of solution for use 
in its standard set of colors. 

The new standards are sealed in am- 
pules instead of the former stoppered 
tube closed with sealing wax. They 
are prepared as water or acid solutions 
of inorganic salts in place of the former 
solutions of organic dyes in glycerin. 
Their advantage lies particularly in 
their resistance to the action of light. 

These new type standards are now 
ready for distribution. W. H. Irwin, 
chairman of the Fat Analysis Commit- 
tee, therefore wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to ask all holders of color sets 
to send them in for replacement. Sets 
should be addressed to him at Swift & 
Company, Chemical Laboratory, U. S. 
Yards, Chicago. The usual nominal re- 
conditioning charge will be made. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 
Tankage, Blood, Bones 
Cracklings, Bonemeal 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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PRODUCTION, MOVEMENT AND 
STOCKS OF FATS AND OILS 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended December 31, 1935, was as fol- 
lows: Vegetable oils, 950,783,967 lbs.; 
fish oils, 108,078,048 lbs.; animal fats, 
319,916,272 lbs.; and greases, 68,941,805 
Ibs.; a total of 1,447,720,092 lbs. Of the 
several kinds of fats and oils covered by 
this inquiry, the largest production, 
572,478,390 lbs., appears for cottonseed 
oil. Next in order is lard with 186,- 
878,762 lbs.; linseed oil with 156,568,- 
904 lIbs.; tallow with 131,251,660 Ibs.; 
cocoanut oil with 84,509,030 Ibs. 


Production of refined oils during the 
period was: Cottonseed, 476,974,939 lbs.; 


cocoanut, 93,005,844 Ibs.; peanut, 31,- 
215,003 lbs.; corn, 34,717,181 lbs.; soy- 


bean, 25,494,057 lbs.; and palm-kernel, 
6,218,533 Ibs. Quantity of crude oil 
used in production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in crude consumed. 


Data for factory production, imports, 
exports and factory and warehouse 
stocks of fats and oils and for raw ma- 
terials used in production of vege- 
table oils for the period follow: 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 
OF FATS AND OILS. 


Factory 
operations 
for the Factory 
quarter and 
—_— Dec. Warehouse 
1935. stocks Dec. 
wheduabane. 31, 1935. 
s. lbs. 
VEGETABLE OILS. 





Yottonseed, crude 
Cottonseed, refined. 
Peanut, virgin and crude. 


ve 8,38 131, 842, 842 
476,974,939 »283,547 
28,762,408 











Peanut, refined .... 31,215,003 

Cocoanut or copra, ¢ “rude. . 84,509,030 

Cocoanut or copra, refined. 93,005,844 

CE, GHUID nlscscscesowes 29/531, 242 

Corn, err 34,717,181 ,682,¢ 
Soybean, crude .......... 43,712,220 20,330,177 
Soybean, refined .. +++ 25,494,057 10,115,675 
OREVG, GGIDIS. 0 ccccccccce 334, 068 2,986,161 
Olive, inedible . ee 2,637,628 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. sie means 18,092,890 
Palm-kernel, crude ....... (1) 28,403,737 
Palm-kernel, refined Be »726, 857 
Rapeseed ........ 12,297,615 
Linseed errr er a 532 
Chinese wood or tung.... 
Ee ee 

CE vevercevecerecascee 

DL. ¢egecédevesbetcesets sheaagna 69, 530,075 
SE. esc. cvankehoeevecwds 5,659,908 10,060,131 


1,023,795 
11,609,852 


Sunflower 
All other 


FISH OILS 





Cod and cod-liver 1,004, 242 
Other fish oils ............ 06, 395, 26 
Marine animals pete (2) 678. 000 37, "e837 7: 37 


‘‘All Other’ 
oil exclusively, 


ANIMAL FATS. 


(1) Included in vegetable oils. 


(2) Whale 


neutral . 
other edible 
Tallow, edible . 
Tallow, inedible 
Neatsfoot oil 


Lard, 
Lard, 





295,644,496 
1,541,032 





GREASES. 
8, 641, 016 


White 
Yellow 
Brown 
Bone ... 
Tankage . , 
Garbage or ‘house 

EE \eeewe fu.0 ese toe vue tes 
Recovered 
All other 


6, 553, 668 







OTHER PRODUCTS. 

Lard compounds and other 
lard substitutes 
Hydrogenated oils 





Stearine, vegetable ...... m8 
Stearine, animal, edible .. 13, 115. 067 722, 
Stearine, animal, inedible.. 3,058,818 7,756,828 
. _ area RGR: HS 20,632,438 4,900,139 
EE sanenehaaticsemaens 7,464,049 4,245,660 
UPON v06csse-ecees «a 1234, 015 1,355,602 
Fatty acids 32) 15,082,231 
Fatty acids, distilled 13,5: 52, "451 5,128,628 
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ON a rea 5,459,246 
Stearic acid 5,706,948 
Glycerine, crude 80% b 8,473.9 
Glycerine, dynamite 14,102,491 
Glycerine, chemically pure 18, 191,791  14.529,49: 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 72, A § 
Cottonseed foots, distilled. 17 549 


.639,6 549, 892 
Other vegetable ‘oil foots. . 30,771,549 9,194,628 


Other vegetable oil foots, 


we pan PE Cee 737,918 702,753 
Acidulated soap stock.... 28,195,120 43,493,048 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 343,456 556,672 

RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 


FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 
Tons of 2,000 lbs.— 








Consumed 

Oct. 1 to On hand 

Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 
OO RCE errr 1,894.294 849,430 
Peanuts, hulled .:........ 6,647 57 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 43,484 20,722 
Sa eee 66,737 40.059 
Cocoanuts and skins ...... 401 111 
Gomm GERMS .ccccce Knees 55,438 184 
Olives = 1,177 2 
lee 231,402 119,563 
gO rere 15,421 10,240 
Hemp seed ......... 13.15 5,916 
i MD vs cdaceedeasue's 56. 311,469 
ae 3.12 1,105 
Gee We wevcccnes 8,646 5,372 


OIL SEEDS IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1935. 


3 mos. ended 
Dec. 31, 1935, 


Castor beans 
Re ere 
RR ene ere 
Sesame seed 
Poppy seed 

ED tithe aaa da Caan ous wha eee awe 
Palm kernels 

Other oil seeds 





FATS AND OILS IMPORTED 
CONSUMPTION. 


Animal oils 
Whale oil 
PR SOE wid a haicial Wal dbp aeig ace eo enaaé 
Cod-liver oil! 
Other fish oil 
Wool grease 


and fats, 





Tallow, inedible “ 

Oleic acid or red oil 

. Fk Sees 

Grease and oils, n.e.s. 

GE GE, GEES cc ccccccccccsnvccceeve Se 
oe a errr ares 
Oe Se Ee es 8,402,532 


Peanut oil, edible 
Sunflower seed oil, 
Palm-kernel oil, 


Se n6-6euensamaee 
edible 





Other edible vegetable oils .......... 
- Rs er a eer” 29,348, 912 
SE ED egandaaedneete dee eeabumtel 98,162,016 
3 gee ee ae 80,749,211 
Sulphur oil or olive foots............. 9,836,203 
Other olive oil, inedible .............. 3,080, 539 
Rapeseed (colza), Ee 
Palm-kernel oil, inedible ............. 7,203,564 
I TE a ee hee win wird: ebd ade acare 3,002,254 
Sunflower seed oil, inedible ............ 130,402 
Co ee ere 1,636,566 
Other vegetable wax ................. 1,199,770 
EE 2 ee velke Gr ae bes peueabinmebn 138,181 
x Eee ee ees ee 9,904,104 
Other expressed oils, inedible ......... 7,959,377 
eS ae 1,943,711 
ON INE aetna dcicicdcowawaaeeus 6,434 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS 
Lbs. 


Animal fats and oils, 
SE MNO Sve cctweGaenanececceceecuevce 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible.... 
Se Ge, GEE -6'ceviccctcecceceeersee 
,. ff ERE Seer rrr core. cere ee 
I OU cnc ceueBe cae cesesewowawas 
Palm and palm-kernel oil 
Peanut 0 

Soybean oil 
Other expressed 
Vegetable wax 







EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS. 





Lbs. 
GE EE. Me wecectes hb dsmccsecnsiesdéeee 2,996.973 
EE a eds aa wdaie d-dh! witcee save wee wed 926,243 
DE ME Scaavuvest<deeccaseeewas 294, 130 
OE. Wen bpee re ene hee 4.0640 
Lard, neutral 
Oleo stearine 


Neatsfoot oil 
Other animal oils, 
DMT iibaraeavadetnt tierce si cceonts 
Grease stearine 





en OE, Gin cc accwsvecseses 89,907 
IEE i ghird rie A, 6400 on 8 6,660.48 x 8 117,020 
Other animal greases and fats.......... 3,744, 081 
oo OE a rn 52,141 
CoctemeeeG G6l, FOMMOE ... 2... ccccvccee 910,535 
ll 1,508,311 
rer ee eee 483,768 
SEY sted wae Guy sear evehenvsecieeen 23,655 
Soybean oil ,082,6 

Cooking fats other than lard......... 327,770 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.. 334,165 
pO a ae eer eee 318,251 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible 988,808 
Vegetable soap stock ................ 294 


Glycerine 








COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was moderate at New York, but 
prices were steady with futures. South- 
east and Valley crude was quoted at 
85¢c asked; Texas, 8%c sales. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, February 7, 1936. 


—Range— -—Closing—— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Spot eh 
| rrr 
RS Sct 3% 88 1003 993 999 a trad 
pO | eres 
May 11 1002 996 1002 a trad 
Teer ee 
July 144 1004 991 1002 a 04tr 
MME. Seis +e Gare. eat 1000 a nom 
Sept. 36 990 984 992 a 994 
Saturday, February 8, 1936. 
ee & «ie 
Feb. rene er ‘991 a Bid 
Mar. 16 1005 1000 1003 a 1005 
or 
May 22 1007 1000 1004 a trad 
June Sem sees «cee on 
July 19 1007 1002 1006 a 1007 
Aug. bears — shape 995 a Bid 
Sept. 14 997 990 997 a 999 
Monday, February 10, 1936. 
ee Pe 
Feb. area: FS 
eer 19 1013 1010 1010 a 1018 
April. .... oh bares eee, Sa 
May 23 1010 1005 1008 a trad 
June Praerecerrrre 2 
July 15 1010 1005 1010 a 09tr 
Aug. aes 
Sept. 10 1004 994 1002 a 1003 
Tuesday, February 11, 1936. 
Spot + oi « ee 
Feb. Shes, Wexiehe Oe 990 a 1010 
ae 10 1012 1004 1000 a 1007 
Apel... ve cess sees 2 
May 6 1008 1000 1004 a trad 
June view) \e.lee cepee, | 
July 20 1007 1000 1001 a 1003 
Aug. eee sees «cle: See 
Sept. 20 995 990 992 a 94tr 


Wednesday, February 12, 1936. 
HOLIDAY—NO MARKET. 


Thursday, January 13, 1936. 


Mar. 995 989 991 a 996 
May 997 985 993 a 
July 993 986 990 a 
Sept. 989 980 983 a 988 


(See page 42 for later markets.) 


OIL RATE CUT AUTHORIZED 


Authority to establish lower freight 
rates on animal and vegetable oils and 
olive oil foots, in carloads, from North 
Atlantic ports to destinations in Trunk 
Line and Central territories has been 
granted to railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Such rates, it 
is reported, will make possible the ship- 
ment of domestic oils refined at the 
ports on a parity with imported prod- 
ucts. 
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Trade Active — Market Steady— 
Cash Trade Fair—Crude Easier 
—Operations Mixed—Weather a 
Factor — Unsteadiness in Lard 
Against Upturn. 


Considerable activity continued a fea- 
ture in the cottonseed oil futures market 
the past week. Prices backed and filled 
over a modest range in a mixed trade 
and displayed a slightly steadier under- 
tone. There was no particular new fea- 
ture in oil itself, and the market showed 
a disposition at times to follow the 
trend in cotton, and at other times the 
fluctuations in lard. 


There was less pressure in evidence 
this week, and under scattered profit 
taking and renewed outside absorption 
a better technical position was disclosed. 
Liquidation of late appeared to have 
strengthened the market. There was 
undoing of spreads between oil and 
other markets, oil being bought. Rou- 
tine conditions attracted little attention, 
although the trade was still inclined to 
keep a watchful eye on developments 
in Washington. 


Cash oil trade was reported fair. This 
was also true in lard, but this market 
met considerable opposition to rallies 
which was somewhat against oil bulges. 
Bad weather served to keep down 
movement to market, and caused a 
sharp bulge in hog prices. The trade 
argued these conditions were tempo- 
rary and that they would be offset by a 
necessity for heavier feeding. 


Oil Imports Liberal 


There were intimations from Wash- 
ington that the new farm plan would 
embrace excise taxes covering a broad 
list of agricultural commodities, and 
that beef, corn, rye, oats and hops had 
been tentatively considered for benefits. 
Consideration, it was said, was also 
being given to the advisability of plac- 
ing compensating levies on products 
competing with those to be taxed di- 
rectly. 

The oil trade was awaiting the Janu- 
ary statistical report due the latter part 
of this week. Some evening up was 
apparent in the market pending this 
report. Estimates on January con- 
sumption range from 225,000 to 250,000 
bbls., compared with 204,000 bbls. in 
December and around 270,000 bbls. in 
January last year. Some believe a 
figure upwards of 200,000 bbls. for last 
month would be favorably received. 

A feature that attracted attention 
during the week was a dispatch from 
London stating that “547,500 gallons of 
cotton oil had been shipped from Hull, 
England, to the United States the last 
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week end, the largest single shipment 
on record.” The report added that 
“almost 1,000,000 gallons of oil had been 
shipped to the United States in the last 
few days.” 


Prospects of liberal imports and the 
outlook for a smaller January consump- 
tion than last year served to make for 
a continuation of mixed sentiment and 
a situation where the professional ele- 
ment was still inclined to oppose up- 
turns. 


Crude oil was easier. Southeast and 
Valley were quoted at 85%c asked. 
Sales were reported in Texas at 8%c. 


COCOANUT OIL—Consumer interest 
at New York was very light, and prices 
were easier at 4%c. At the Pacific 
Coast, market was quoted at 4%c. 


CORN OIL—Demand was quiet at 
New York. Market was easier and 
quoted at 9%c asked, a decline of %c 
from the previous week. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—tTrade was dull 
at New York, and market was weak. 
Spot oil was quoted at 7%c; futures, 
7@7\c. 

PALM OIL—Market was reported 
quiet at New York, but prices showed 
little change from a week ago. Spot 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 13, 1936.— 
Dull and uninteresting market past 
week. Cotton oil awaiting more definite 
news from congress regarding new 
farm plans, and more definite trends 
in outside major commodity markcts. 
Crude 8%c lb. with sales earlier in 
week at 8%c lb. January consumption 
disappointing but visible supply is very 
moderate and any improvement in con- 
sumption should bring about tight sup- 
ply and demand situation. Refined oil 
dull. Soapstock higher with better 
demand. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 13, 1936. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 8%c lb., Valley; 
cottonseed meal, $20.00 f.o.b. Memphis, 
prompt shipment. 


Dallas 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Feb. 18, 1936.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 8% @8'%c lb. Forty- 
three per cent cottonseed cake and meal, 
basis Dallas, for interstate shipment, 
$21.50@21.75. 











Nigre was quoted at 4%c; shipment 
Nigre, 4.35@4.55c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
more or less nominal at New York and 
quoted around 5c for shipment. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Trade was rou- 
tine but fair at New York. Prices were 
steady. Spot foots were quoted at 8%c; 
shipment, 8c. 


RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Demand was quiet at 
New York, and market was barely 
steady with other oils. Crude was 
quoted at 8%c nominal. 


NEW MARGARINE LEGISLATION 


A wide variety of margarine legis- 
lation has reappeared with the recon- 
vening of congress and state legisla- 
tures. Congress is again considering 
the Kleberg bill under which markets 
for domestic fats and oils would be pro- 
tected by a 10-cent a pound tax on 
margarine containing any foreign fats 
and oils. J. S. Abbott, secretary, Insti- 
tute of Margarine Manufacturers, re- 
ports that the following measures have 
also been introduced in the house of 
representatives and are now in hands 
of committees: 


Five bills to tax all margarine, two 
of which call for a levy of 10 cents a 
pound, two for a 6-cent and one for a 
5-cent tax; two bills to prohibit manu- 
facture and sale of margarine; a bill 
to impose a tax of 7% cents a pound 
on food products containing imported 
oils; a bill to prohibit sale of mar- 
garine containing less than 75 per cent 
animal fat and a bill prohibiting inter- 
state shipment of adulterated mar- 
garine. 

The Kentucky legislature is consider- 
ing a proposal to impose a 5-cent a 
pound tax on margarine with license 
fees on retailers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers. This bill has been reported 
favorably in the lower house. A bill 
imposing a similar tax has been intro- 
duced in the New York legislature. 

Resolutions condemning interstate 
barriers and the Wisconsin margarine 
tax and memorializing congress to re- 
peal margarine taxes on products made 
from domestic fats and oils have been 
passed by the Mississippi legislature. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 
Hull, England, Feb. 11, 1936.—Re- 
fined cottonseed oil, 27s 6d; Egyptian 
crude cottonseed oil, 25s. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 
Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of week and little in- 
fluenced by the weather, small hog ar- 
rivals and higher hog prices. Top hogs 
at Chicago $11.15. 


Cottonsed Oil 


Cotton oil was quiet, about steady 
and featureless. Trade was awaiting 
developments. Crude, Southeast and 
Valley, 842 @85%c; Texas, 842c nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 


Mar., $9.94@9.97; May, $9.93@9.95; 
July, $9.93 woe Sept., $9.84@9.87. 
Tone steady; 35 sales. 

Tallow 


Tallow, extra, 6%c lb. f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 84% @8%c. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, February 14, 1936. — 
Prices are for export. Lard, prime 
western, $11.20@11.30; middle western, 
$11.20@11.30; city, 105sc; refined Con- 
tinent, 115,@11%c; South American, 
11% @11%c; Brazil kegs, 11%@12c; 
compound, 11%c in carlots. 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS 


Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion reported imports during January, 
1936: 
Bacon 


Hams, 
Lard, 


(including shoulders) cwts......... 
cwts. 


tons 


20,063 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
ewts. ewts. tons. 
January, 1986 ......:... 4,871 5,770 161 
December, 1935 . 4.820 6,837 56 
SOMERS, WOES . oc cesccces 6,831 5,612 228 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 14, 1936, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
165,089 quarters; to the Continent, 
23,474 quarters. Exports for _—. end- 
ing Feb. 7 were: To Eagiond, 93,309 
quarters; Continent, 4,072 quarters. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 


through port of New York during week 
ended February 14, were 97,300 lbs. of 
bacon and 247,713 lbs. of lard. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner. ) 

Liverpool, February 14, 1936.—Gen- 
eral provision market steady but dull; 
no demand for hams, very poor demand 
for lard. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 83s; hams, long cut, 90s; Liv- 
erpool shoulders, square, none; picnics, 
none; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 67s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, 72s; Canadian Wiltshires, 
82s; Canadian Cumberlands, 73s; spot 
lard, 58s. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 8, 1936, were 
4,325,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,775,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 6,221,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to February 8 this 
year, 25,691,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 34,777,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 8, 1936, were 
4,183,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,695,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 7,559,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to February 8 this 
year, 26,244,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 47,814,000 lbs. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended Feb. 1: 














Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Feb. 1, 1936 - 34,882 5,189 7,979 
Jan. 25, 192€ ioe Wee 408 803 
Jan, 18, 193¢ -- 17,034 ae (wegee 
a. ls iKcscccs EE) iC eewbue 415 

Total 1986 ... . -129,458 14,707 13,088 
Feb. 2, 1935 a ey 36 
Jan. 26, 1932 ae “Gensel 4) beatae 

Same total ’35 .... 67,480 = ....... 499 


Total so far: 1986—157,253.* 1935—67,929.* 


*Does not include imports at Norfolk. 











Who Makes Meat Price? 


“Who Makes the Price of 
Meat?” is the title of an address 
by president R. H. Cabell of 
Armour and Company before the 
Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, published in the December 
7 issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Demand for this forceful pre- 
sentation of the subject has been 
so great from packers and others 
that the address has been re- 
printed in leaflet form for distri- 
bution in the trade and to con- 
sumers. 

Extra copies may be obtained, 
singly or in quantity, upon appli- 
cation to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 






























CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS 


Stocks of meat in Canada: 


5-yr. av. 
Jan. 138, Dec. 1,'35, Jan. 1, 
Ib bs. Ibs. 
Beef ........... 21,988,197 24,829,142 15,943,938 
ts 3,612,129 1,766,541 
26,025,981 28,495,175 
Mutton and lamb 3. 576, 503 7,480,457 6,824,202 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES PRICES 


Saturday, Feb. 8, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.44@11.47; June 11.78 sale; Sept. 
12.10 sale; Dec. 12.41n; sales 31 lots, 
Closing 10@12 higher. 


Monday, Feb. 10, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.36n; June 11.71 sale; Sept. 12.03n; 
Dec. 12.33n; sales 28 lots. Closing 7@8 
lower. 


Tuesday, Feb. 11, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.40 sale; June 11.71@11.74; Sept. 
12.05@12.06; Dec. 12.35n; sales 26 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 4 higher. 

Wednesday, Feb. 12, 1936—Holiday. 


Thursday, Feb. 13, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.40@11.43; June 11.75 sale; Sept. 
12.05@12.09; Dec. 12.35n; sales 37 lots. 
Closing unchanged-to 4 higher. 

Friday, Feb. 14, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.37@11.39; June 11.69@11.70; Sept. 
12.04 sale; Dec. 12.34n; sales 20 lots. 
Closing 1@6 lower. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 14, 1936, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. ‘week, 
Feb. 14. week. 1935. 
Spr. nat. strs. @14%n 144 @144n @12n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14'ax @l4\ax @11b 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14%ax @14%ax @10%b 
Hvy. leat brnd’d 
SS @14%ax @14%ax @10%b 
Hy 7. % ol. strs. q@ltax @l4ax @10b 
Ex-light Tex. 2 
strs. .....104%@l11n @lin @ 84n 
Brnd’d cows.1044@1in @lin @ &% 
Hvy. nat. cows @il @lil @ 8% 
Lt. nat. cows.104%@11 @llax 8%@ 8%b 
Nat. bulls .. @10ax @10n @ 7% 
LBrnd'd bulls. @ Gax @ 9n @ 6% 
Calfskins ...204%@22% 21 @22% 18 @15% 
Kips, nat. .. @l4ax @l4 @10% 
Kips, ov-wt..12 @12% @12% @ 9% 
Kips, brnd’d.11 @11% @lin @ 7% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.05 @1.05 @65 
Slunks, hris.. @35 @35 35 @50 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.. 9144@10 10 @10% 8%4@ 84n 
Branded .... 9 @9% 9 '4@10 7%@ &n 
Nat. bulls .. @s @ 8% @ jin 
Brnd'd bulls. @i7 7 @ 7% @ 6n 
Calfskins ...174%@18% @18ax 10%@ 7: 
Me - 6'4:¢.0.0 fal2%ax @12% @ 9% 
Slunks, reg..75 @90 7 @9n 40 @50n 
Slunks, hris.20 @25n 20 @25n 20 @30n 

COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy steers . @ 8%n @ 8%n @ 5%n 
Hvyy. cows.. @ 8%n @ 8'%n @ Sign 
"8 “Ppreeees 8%@ 9n @ 8%n 6 @ 6% 
Extremes ... 94@ 9% 9%@10 6%@ 7 
Balls ...ccce. 6 @ 6% @ 6% 3%4@ 3% 
Calfskins 12 @12% 12 @12% 7 @ 7% 
_ “ae @ 9% @ 9% @ 6% 
Light calf ..75 @90n 75 @90n 30 @50n 
Deacons ....75 @90n 7 6 @90n 30 @50n 
Slunks, reg..50 @65n 50 @65in 20 @35n 
Slunks, hris.10 @15n 10 @15n 5 @10n 
Horsehides .3.60@4.00 3.60@4.00 2.50@3.10 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .2.40@2.60 2.40@2.50 1.40@1.50 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....2.00@2.25 1.90@2.25 1.00@1.10 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.10@1.25n 1.10@1.15 60 @70 : 
Dry pelts ...18 @19n 18 @18% 104%@11% 
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Chicago 


PACKER HIDES—Another very dull 
week passed in the packer hide market, 
with the activity of the big packers 
confined to calfskins and kipskins. In 
the absence of bids for hides in fair 
quantities, packers are not disposed to 
talk asking prices; however, hides have 
been available all week at a half-cent 
down from the recent peak, or basis 
1442c for native, butt branded and 
heavy Texas steers, 14c for Colorados, 
and llc for light native and branded 
cows; heavy native cows were cleaned 
up previous week at llc, with more 
wanted. 

Buyers’ ideas, in a general way, have 
been around a half-cent under the asked 
prices, but the interest has not been 
broad enough for packers to seriously 
consider such prices. If something 
should happen to broaden the interest 
of buyers to the extent that a near 
clean-up of holdings was possible, buy- 
ers and sellers might get together very 
quickly on the long-haired winter hides 
which constitute a good part of killers’ 
holdings. 

The only trading this week was sale 
by the Association late this week of 
2,000 Jan.-Feb. light native cows at 
1042c, or %e down from last sale, and 
2,000 Jan.-Feb. branded cows at an un- 
disclosed figure; last previous sale of 
branded cows was on same basis as 
light cows. These hides, of course, run 
late winter take-off, while big packers’ 
holdings of light cows date earlier, late 
Dec. forward, and they are not inclined 
to accept this price just now for the 
earlier dating hides. 


The trade is awaiting news of the 
bids to be opened Feb. 19 for the Mich- 
igan “drought” hides being offered for 
sale from the government-owned stocks, 
but there is no certainty that bids will 
be accepted if sharply lower. Accord- 
ing to recent announcement, while the 
government plans to dispose of their 
hides about 100,000 per month, they 
also indicated that they were anxious 
to avoid any action that would unduly 
upset market conditions. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES 
—Market quoted in a wider range. Buy- 
ers report sales of good stock from 
nearby points down to 914¢c, selected, 
f.o.b. shipping point for natives, while 
most holders’ ideas are around 10%c. 

PACIFIC COAST—In common with 
other markets, buyers not showing 
much interest in Coast market. Hold- 
ers’ ideas have been 111%c for steers 
and 9%4¢ for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping 
points, while some buyers indicated 
earlier than they might be interested at 
1l*2c and 9%c, but in absence of defi- 
nite bids there is little price talk. 
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FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Fairly active trade recently in South 
American market, with a little recovery 
from the recent low prices. At close 
of last week, 10,000 Uruguay steers 
were reported equal to 14%@visc. A 
pack of Argentine steers was also re- 
ported at 88% pesos, equal to 14%, c.i-f. 
New York, as against 864% pesos or 
144%4c paid earlier; 4,000 Argentines 
were also reported at 87 pesos, and 
4,000 Santa Fe northerns at 89 pesos. 
Early this week 4,000 Anglos sold at 
86%4 pesos or about 147sc, followed by 
4,000 Anglos to the States at 86% 
pesos or 14ysc; 2,000 Wilson light steers 
sold at 74% pesos or 127sc; 1,000 Sansi- 
nena light steers and 1,000 cows at 75 


pesos or 12;sc; 2,000 LaPlata light 


steers at 72 pesos or 12c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Trading in coun- 
try hides has been very slow recently. 
The severe winter weather has hamp- 
ered buyers in getting out into the 
country to purchase hides, and tanners 
have been holding off pending some 
definite trade on big packer light cows. 
Untrimmed all-weights are quoted 
around 8%@8%c, selected, delivered, 
with buyers’ ideas usually top at inside 
price. Heavy steers and cows around 
8%c, nom. Buff weights 8%@9c, 
trimmed, in a nominal way. Extremes 
generally quoted 94@9%c but most 
buyers’ ideas top at 942c. Bulls around 
6@6%c; glues 5%@6c._ Ali-weight 
branded around 7@7%c, flat. 

CALFSKINS — Following the sale 
late last week of couple cars heavy Jan. 
packer calfskins at 22c for northerns 
and 6,000 Detroit, Cleveland and Evans- 
ville Jan. heavies at 22%c, previously 
reported, a packer sold 18,000 Jan. 
heavy calf, 912/15-lb., at 22c for north- 
ern points and 20%c for River points. 
Jan. light calf, under 914-lb., last sold 
earlier last week at 21c, and Milwaukee 
all-weights at 21c for packers and 20c 
for cities. Another packer sold 12,000 
Jan. calf production late last week on 
private terms. 


Car Chicago city calfskins, 10/15-lb., 
sold mid-week at 17%4c, or %c down, 
followed by a car of 8/10-lb. at 18%4c 
or 2c advance; this reverses the posi- 
tion of the two weights, with more in- 
terest now in the light end. Outside 
cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 17%@ 
18c; mixed cities and countries around 
154ec; straight countries 12@12'%c. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at $1.25, previous week. 

KIPSKINS—As previously reported, 
Dec. northern native kips sold last week 
at 14c, and this is asked for Jan. na- 
tives. At close of last week one packer 
sold 2,300 more Jan. over-weight kips 
at 12%c for northerns, steady with a 
previously reported sale, at which time 


southerns brought 1l4¢c. One packer 
sold 6,500 Dec. kips on private terms, 
and followed later with Jan. production 
of about 7,000 at 13%c for northern 
natives and 12c for northern oveér- 
weights, southerns a cent less, and 
branded kips at llc. However, another 
packer followed with 5,000 Jan. over- 
weights at 12%c for northerns and 
11%c for southerns, and asking 11%c 
for brands. 

Chicago city kipskins offered at 12%c, 
last trading price. Outside cities 
around 12@12%c; mixed cities and 
countries about 11c; straight countries 
around 9'4c. 

HORSEHIDES—Market has an easier 
trend, with demand scattered and light. 
Good city renderers, with full manes 
and tails, quoted around $4.00 top; 
mixed cities and countries $3.60@3.75, 
untrimmed. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 18@19c, nom. Shearling pro- 
duction is so light that it is difficult 
to quote prices in the absence of trad- 
ing; each seller continues to quote their 
own last sale prices, one seller quoting 
$1.25 for No. 1’s, $1.00 for No. 2’s and 
65c for No. 3’s or clips; another packer 
quoted $1.25, 85c and 55c, while sales 
were reported in other directions last 
at $1.10@1.15 for No. 1’s. Pickled 
skins appear firm, with couple cars first 
half Feb. big packer production sold 
this week at $6.25 per doz., steady, 
although others ask $6.50. Packer lamb 
pelts strong, on the strong wool mar- 
ket, and quoted around $3.00@3.15 per 
ewt. live lamb, or $2.40@2.60 each. Out- 
side small packer lambs range $2.00@ 
2.25 each for Jan.-Feb. pelts, with small 
ones out, according to quality. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES—New York Jan. 
production of steers was cleaned out 
earlier and no activity reported as yet 
on Feb. hides; market awaiting some 
action in the West to establish prices. 


CALFSKINS — Early in the week, 
packers sold about 15,000 calfskins at 
prices a shade better than recent nom- 
inal quotations. The 5-7’s sold at 
$1.62%, 7-9’s at $2.15, 9.12’s at $2.70, 
12/17 veal kips at $3.05, and 12/17 
buttermilks at $2.80. Collectors’ calf 
quotable nominally 10@15c lower. 


NEW MEXICAN DROUGHT SALE 


The offering of about 180,000 drought 
sheep pelts through the State of New 
Mexico, for which bids were opened 
Feb. 10th, resulted as follows: Lot No. 
1—60,000 pelts 1 inch or over wool, ap- 
proximately 4%-lb. each, 69c each. Lot 
No. 2—60,000 pelts %@1 inch wool, ap- 
proximately 4-lb. each, 62%c each. Lot 
No. 3—60,000 pelts under %4-inch wool, 
3-lb. each average, 5.63 cents per lb. 
Lot No. 4—30,000 Ibs. pelt pieces 5.27 
cents per lb. 

The total amount for the whole lot 
was approximately $89,000, while the 
bids which had been rejected previous- 
ly totaled about $82,000. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, February 18, 
1936, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded), CHICAGO. 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.....$10.50@10.90 
BENGE vo ccctccrsovssescees 10.25@10.65 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.....10.60@10.95 
Medium Pe ry ee 10.35@10.70 
(180-200 Ibs.) ed Wiicceseeun 10.65@11.00 
MEOGIEMA 2 cc cece ccccccccccces 10.40@10.75 
Med. wt, (200-220 ‘ ) gd-ch....10.70@11.00 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch. ........ 10.65@11.00 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch...10.50@10.95 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch. ........ 10.35@10.85 
PACKING SOWS 
(275-350 Ibs.) good ........ 9.70@10.00 
(350-425 lbs.) good ........ 9.65@10.00 
(425-550 Ibs.) good ........ 9.50@ 9.90 
(275-550 lbs.) medium ...... 9.15@ 9.75 
SLAUGHTER PIGS: 
(100-140 Ibs.) gd-ch. ........ 10.25@10.75 


PN. nc erenveses 

Ay, cost & wt. Wed. 

Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
STEERS: 

(550-900 


Good 


(pigs ex.). 


Ibs.) choice 


Medium 
Common 
STEERS: 
(900-1100 lbs.) 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common (plain) 
STEERS: 
(1100-1300 Ibs.) 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
STBERS: 
(1300-1500 Ibs.) 
Choice 
Good 
HEIFERS: 
(550-750 Ibs.) 
Good 


(plain) 


prime 


prime 
oo eee 
eee 
Com, (plain)-med, 
HEIFERS: 
(750-900 
Com. 
COWS: 
Choice 
Good COCeOseeeess 
Com, (plain)-med. .......... 
Low cut-cut 
BULLS: (Yris. 
Good (beef) 
Cut-com. (plain)-med. 
VEALERS: 
Gd-ch. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 
CALVES: 
(250-550 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
(plain) -med. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 


LAMBS: (Wooled) 
Choice 


Ibs.) gd-ch 
(plain) -med. 


(plain) 


Com, 


err 
YEARLING WETHERS (Wooled) 

Gad-ch, 

PL: ntoctecuevetosseeeet 
EWES: (Wooled) 

Gd-ch. 
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. 9.00@10.50 
10.52-243 lbs. 


9.75@11.25 

8.50@10.25 

7.25@ 8.75 
2 


5.75@ 7.25 


12.00 
-00 
75 
7.50 


-12.00@138.00 


11,00@12.00 
8.75@11.25 


7.50@ &.75 


2.00@13.00 
25@12.00 





. 8.75@11.50 


8.25@ 9.50 
.50@ 


5.75@ 





7.50@10.50 
5.50@ 7.50 


- 6.00@ 6.75 


5.40@ 6.00 
4.25@ 5.40 
6.75@ 7.50 
6.00@ 7.25 


beste tewemadomnonad 10.50@ 13.00 


8.00@10.50 
6.00@ 8.00 


8.00@10.00 
5.00@ 8.00 


.40@ 10.65 
9.60@ 10.50 
9.25@ 9.75 
8.75@ 9.40 


9.00@ 9.75 
8.00@ 9.10 


4.00@ 
3.25@ 


$9.90@ 10.60 

9.60@10.45 
10.35@ 10.80 
10.00@ 10.65 
10.65@ 10.90 
10.25@10.75 
10.65@ 10.85 
16.40@ 10.80 
10.15@ 10.60 

9.90@10.30 


9.25@ 9.5 
9.10@ ¢ 
8.90@ 9.25 
8.65@ ¢ 


8.75@10.10 
00@ 9.90 


10. 13-230 Ibs. 


2 -75 
7.75@ 9.75 
6.50@ 8.00 
5.25@ 6.75 


9.75@11.50 
.00@ 10.25 
8.00 
7.00 


Pr 


6.75@ 


5.25@ 


10.25@11.75 
8.00@10.75 
7.00@ 8.25 


25@10.75 


ts 


00@ 9.00 
00@ 8.00 
25@ 7.00 


a =I @ 


11.50@12.75 
10.00@11.50 
5.00@10.00 


7.00@ 9.00 
4.50@ 7.00 


10.35@11.00 
9.85@10.50 
9.25@10.00 
7.50@ 9.35 


8.75@ 9. 
8. 


an 


te 
7 
‘ 


5@ 4.75 


E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. 


$9.90@ 10.30 


10.25@10.35 
10.15@10.35 
10.05@10.30 

9.85@10.15 





9.10 
9.10 
9.00 
8.90 


2 


-25@10.00 
8.75@ 9.90 
9.97-2 


9.00@11.25 
8.00@ 10.00 
6.75@ 8.25 
5.25@ 6.75 


10.00@ 11.7: 
8.25@10.5 
6.75@ 8.50 


5.75@ 7. 


-50@11.75 
8.50@10 
7.00@ 8. 


10.75@11.7 
8.75@10.75 


7.75@ 8.50 
6.75@ 7.75 
5.25@ 6.75 


6.75@ 9.00 
5.25@ 6.75 





5.75@ 
5.00@ 
4.00@ 
6.75@ 
6.00@ 
9.50@11.00 
7.50@ 9.50 
5.00@ 7.50 


6.50@ 8.75 
4.50@ 6.50 


10.00@10.25 
9.25@10.00 
8.75@ 9.25 
8.25@ 8.75 


9.25 
8.00 


8.00@ 
7.00@ 


4.00@ 5.00 
2.75@ 4.00 






38 Ibs. 


$9.75@10.15 


10.10@10.30 
10.10@ 10.30 

9.90@10.25 
1.65@ 9.95 


Dp 


T5@ 
65@ 8.85 
50@ 8.75 
T5@ 


eg 


1 2 


© 


50@10.00 
50@ 9.75 


gy 


9.89-215 Ibs. 


9.00@10. 
7.50@ 9. 


ou 


— 


6.25@ 


&; 
io sors 
nn 


5.25@ 


9.50@11.00 


7.75@ 9.75 





8.00@ 10.00 
6.50@ 





8.25@10.00 





8.75 
8.00 
6.50 


75@ 
6.50@ 
5.00@ 


6.50@ 9.00 
5.00@ 


8.50@11.50 
6.00@ 8.50 
4.50@ 6.00 


6.50@ 8.25 
4.00@ 6.75 


00@10.25 
50@10.00 
50@ 9.50 
50@ 8.50 


= 
Sind 


BD 


@ 


25@ 9.00 
.25@ 8.25 


4.75 
4.25 


Bd 
> 8 


no 
ue 
J 
=) 


iC 


.75@10.25 
10.10@10.25 
).50@10.10 
10.10@10.25 

9.75@10.10 
10,00@10.25 
9.75@10.15 
9.50@ 9.85 
9.25@ 9.65 


8.90 
8.85 
@ 8.85 
) 8.85 





9.50@11.00 
7.75@ 9.50 
6.35@ 8.00 
5.15@ 6.50 


9.50@11.25 
8.00@10.00 
6.50@ 8.00 


5.35@ 6.65 


10.00@11.50 
8.00@10.25 
6.65@ 8.25 


25@11.75 
8.25@10.50 
8.00@ 9.35 
6.75@ 8.00 
5.00@ 7.00 


7.00@ 9.75 
5.15@ 7.25 


6.35@ 6.85 
5@ 6.60 


+ 
z 
5 


50@12.00 
7.50@ 9.50 
5.00@ 7.50 


8.00@ 10.50 
5.00@ 8.00 


10.00@10.35 
9.50@10.00 
8.75@ 9.50 
8.00@ 8.75 


8.50@ 


7.25@ 


9.50 
8.50 


4.25@ 
3.00@ 


4.85 
4.25 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 13, 1936.—Hog 
markets at 20 concentration points and 
9 packing plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota were 5@10c higher than Wednes- 


day. General truck 
choice 180 to 250 lbs., 


range good to 
$9.90@10.10, 


spots $10.20; rails, $10.35, few $10.40; 


250 to 290 lbs. by truck, 


$9.75@ 10.00; 


290 to 350 Ibs., $9.45@9.80, few $9.85; 
160 to 180 Ibs., $9.70@9.90; better 140 


to 160 lbs., 
$8.90@9.15; 


$9.15@9.70; 
rails, $9.30 or 


light sows, 
slightly 


higher; heavy and medium weights’ off 


truck, $8.45@9.00. 


Receipts week ended Feb. 13, 1936: 


This 

week, 
Priddy, FORCuaty Fs oc ccvecs csc 22,400 
Saturday, February 8........... 18,600 
Monday, February 10............ 1,600 
Tuesday, February 11........... 1,900 
Wednesday, February 12........ 22,900 
Thursday, February 18......... 24,800 





Last 
week. 

9,800 
10,100 
14,800 

4,900 
17,600 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Week 
ended Last 

Top prices Feb. 6. week. 
Toronto $ 6.75 
Montreal 6.00 
Winnipeg 5.50 
Calgary ... 5.00 
Edmonton 5.00 
by OO ee 3.75 
PE ME weccccccé eas 5.25 
ON. 0000.6 ceevesvce 4.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
: . ,. CEPOL TEE Ere. $11.50 
ro 10.00 10.00 
TE, c:cweewevienh's 8.50 8.50 
ts dannea ge dead el 5.50 6.00 
PEE are i giwinedaens 6.00 6.00 
DE: MODE. iv ieececve 5.00 SS 
|S. eee 6.50 5.50 
SEED: kbc ececudores 6.00 6.00 
TIED cn dewedwesesesyne $ 9.65 
Montreal 9.75 
Winnipeg 8.75 
Calgary .. 8.15 
Edmonton pane . 8.00 
Prince Albert 3.25 8.50 
=a ee 8.75 8.50 
ere 8.35 8.50 
GOOD LAMBS, 

Toronto ...... Pacbea'sereemn $ 9.00 $ 9.25 
OT ee 9.00 8.50 
IEEE cxwiais aipene pewiels « 7.75 7.50 
ee errr 6.75 6.75 
NOIR 6 een 6 acre's Se 7.00 7.00 
PrInee AlOert occ cece 5.50 6.25 
OT ae 7.00 i 
ee 6.00 6.00 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Same 
week, 
935, 


ess" 


Rk 


te he CO NON EN DD 


sz 


hE NEN HWS 
SSRsnese 


Raigk 


Ses 


GP WW! IGM DO 


ADR ARS 
SSRUARSHR 


Receipts week ended Feb. 8, 1936: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
>. ee ae 4,341 7,686 5,112 
Central Union ..... — 
New Zeek ......-.. 
TE ceccccecsecs 
Previous week ..... .31T 5 
Two weeks ago...... 4.988 10,584 is. 540 








Sheep. 
34,990 
10,720 

00+ 


— 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK ' 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- Week ended Feb. 8, 1936: Receipts five days ended Feb. 7, 1936: 
SIUNER. 
sro: CATTLE. At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week Week ended Feb. 8...... 179,000 327,000 290,000 Los Angeles ........ 5,962 696 590 851 
ded = Cor. Previous week .........- 213,000 364,000 316,000 San Francisco ...... 2,150 45 1,350 425 
Cy a 2 i eeptiteereepncaniors: 176,000 348,000 249,000 Portland ........... 21315 120 3,250 2,370 
eb. 8. week. 1935. MEALS. swiceet ac cakoneons 177,000 406,000 252,000 3 f 
WENGAGO occ erececcccens MERE (MME TSOER WHEE Gn. cs... 2c. ces 162/000 501,000 323/000 DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 56 cars; hogs, 
Kansas City ............ 20,643 20/120 18,289 SPR 89 cars; sheep, 65 cars. San Francisco: Cattle, 
—........ . 15°576 At 11 markets: Hogs. 100 head; calves, 75 head; hogs, 2,500 head; 
4 St. “rt A 17 , Week ended Feb, 8................++.-.++++-261,000 sheep, 3,125 head. 
East St. Lo 13,178 
" Re ee can a a 4971 PUNTUOU WOO oo cc cc ccccecestececovecenics 293,000 
hag, , 1935 302,000 
7 : Cit sree Ne Raed 7 FoF BTC R CULE CLOUT ETL Lee . 
ING cg dlbebabeabaapaae SEE’ MEE. cas ahocnasis>akeaxgeeccap puns gmail 349,000 
og I ebebeabbater Meee WOE voce cece ee eeee ee reeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 418,000 
ural Philadelphia. ........... 2,148 BOGD cc rsccrcccccecccccccesccccccestcocecs 636,000 CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 
ne EA Ey Fagot At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
—Ho —. - Ripper pat epea sero 4 Week ended Feb. 8...... 131,000 235,000 194,000 Dec., 12 mos., 12 mos., 

8 a ea lida ee 4-689 Previous week .-...----- 139,000 255,000 209,000 1935. 1935. 1984. 
its and oo Be WE Goinahuosuehsecyenes 130,000 264,000 181,000 Cattle ............. 62,570 789,711 804,290 
Minne- aoa Se ME Soctccanh> cans cong 139,000 292,000 187,000 Calves ............: 26,325 586,851 542,842 
Milwaukee 4244 1933 Sige nar tle sents h. orale 120,000 359,000 223,000 ME <téevencuneuns 268,824 2,805,825 2,871,980 
ednes- i. WOES oiccacctekewonn 123,000 577,000 224,000 Sheep ............:. 53,828. '861,228 854,222 
0d to Total 130,965 

ere Tee 30,965 
D10.10 
$10 40: HOGS. 
¥: > P 
NEE TE ee § 82,655 
D10.00; Kansas City 626200000 30,256 MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 
ne Sea es oe 21,395 
$9.85; East St. Louis........... 29.799 (Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
ter 140 SE Sa 13,040 
sows RGM seckscunccheus 16,008 WESTERN DRESSED MEATS, 

Sy CO eee 4,173 = i sn g 
slightl Fort Worth... 0.00.0... si a ee: ee 
ht ; Philadelphia ............ 14,906 STEERS, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1936................+. 9,651 2,036 2,817 
nts oO ee poacest sas? a Pe WEEE GONOINEN cic ens cpscee as eden ceanee tances 9,023 2,628 2,479 

Oklahoma City .......... 6.574 "O28 6.218 Same week YeOF AgO........cccccsesesecses 7,358 1,893 1,890 
Cincinnati y 9,729 "3. carcas Toni i 28 - - 
1936: Denver ..... 1408 9-728 += COWS, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............044 2,082 1,542 1,658 
St. Paul 26.859 16/42 Week PEOVIOUS 22... ceccvcccccceecesccccecse 1,629 1,058 2,179 
Last ere ee ere 5,176 10,787 5.469 ee eer we 2,375 1,357 1,842 
week. a re eee # aes BULLS, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1936.................. 144 375 1 
9,800 Total ste eeeceee 306,651 390,380 309,407 We I la gk ck bade eee posed weeyes 210% 299 40 
10,100 NN UE I ils aikaaic kde dbucmanigaus 192 313 8 
33,900 iatinte.. sine 44.979 VEAL, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1986..............000. 13,719 1,765 894 
re Kansas Wi tae ee 22 16.838 WON IRIE So ioSiondac cane scmedSenmcutad 11,022 1,533 428 
.900 ne eee 16,31 . aeiiny teak ‘ x6 96 
ui ‘ogy eer 4°34 Cee I iia 6 ich de wa Bienen ce 14,626 2,132 1,000 
St. Joseph 18,329 LAMB, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1936.................. 35,378 13,042 18,909 
= ate Ko AR ATID ane, SPEER tens teen 34,829 11,599 17,634 
Fort Worth 8 RUNS NORE: DORP COR iieskiccnescsSavcaacscees 40,775 11,916 17,419 
ICES oh 3.15% 4.335 MUTTON, carcass Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............0+. 5,199 1,779 990 
New York & Jersey City. 69,198 50.262 WEEE INE, Sih o cea edn pronontettecmecaue 7,028 2,328 1,395 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,470 643 IR I te ic eins Kasi cess cede nas 803 304 460 
ee eee 2.660 3,675 us oe 
IR ele atte 5.618 5 3. PORK CUTS, Ibs. Wook cua Deh. G BORG. iso ciccciccececcci 2,021,745 494,728 347,074 
Same a — vette teens 7 8.182 6,730 Week PROvIOUS 2.0... 0cccescocsescescececees 1,810,268 613,874 292,870 
weak a CA 2147 2,248 869 Same week year ago..............ceeceeees 1,990,793 475,963 316,988 
$ 6.25 motel ee ., 255,081 277.597 187,985 BEEF CUTS, tbs. Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............04. MOOI 8 Bis cack er ee ee 
6.00 WRN II sides ck scents Wa ianteanees Se cS owes: PO 1 Seeks 
— RAS WHE: SORE GR ick ec eidiwteiencees SP . -e viwuin'ees 1 wD) wae ee 
os 
3°95 LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
4m CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. CATTLE, head Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............065 8,779 INR soho painters 
: - : Co ee nn eee 9 202 eee = + > Seer 
ec. , 2 mos., 12 mos., . =| ieee: “alas 90R « ey 
: 1935" 1935, i934, ee SG Fe ee 9,226 So A ee 
oa. Cattle. No woes ©2308 ©: 102.988 6.058 CALVES, head Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............66. 14,320 BONE Os. ean 
| 6.00 Calves, No aoe 412 20,567 226 REE I oa in 6 An cick su oan Bhncdneaan 12,983 RR. akeee 
| 5.25 a > : tas 4,783 14,999 1,009 Same week year AgO...............cceeeees 14,070 Re ee ces 

00 Sheep, No aera 204 2,195 425 
— ag ** seg tee gese'tes Seeann MOGE, bend Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............065 38,853 oe ee 
) 5.00 Bacon, lbs eseesce Sue 000 394,100 Ne I bic wees taknwcneeaes<osduae 41,370 a 
) 4.50 ar ar ... 237,300 3,866,500 156,300 Oe FI PE GD. oo ssc wowsietide dbo hinsn 41,287 SS ee 

Mutton & lamb, Ibs. 6,100 34,700 3 
Comed meat, ibs. "ats ripen log SHEEP, head Week ending Feb. 8, 1936...............045 69,198 ee 
; $9.05 Lard, Ibs. .. Re 300 1.000 Rid: WANE SEN ee 5 gen nce con calsweeew ensures 75,033 O00 Seles 
Lard compound, ibs. 29,100 586,700 97,700 ty WHEE GORE Wii nk.os5 oes sce Peekness 50,262 4,385 == eeveee 
5 15 
5 7.85 
) 8.10 
) 8.10 
) 8.25 
a BEMIS BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS 
5 $ 7.35 
) ‘s ce — — — > 
5 OS Make beef look smooth, clean | i 
. 573 - & BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 420 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 
5 A and white. Better looking beef | ES 
560 : i Please send me a penwiper i 
6 5.0 sellsbetterand brings better prices. made of Bemis Beef Bleaching Cloth. | 
; Name 
“K Teor i 
If the high ab ied 
1936: or yourself the high absorbency | 
es. Sheep. of Bemis Beef Bleaching cloth Position 
34,999 We'll be glad to send you a sam- 
oe ple made into a penwiper that Address 
2 54,714 ; é ; : ; 
62.323 will come in handy. Write for it City State 
visioner 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by 


centers for the week ending Saturday, 


1936, as reported to The 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 
Armour and 
PEE, Ee Gin ccvocvvversee 
BEGEEES. & CO. oc cccccece . 
Co eer 
Anglo-Amer. Proy. Co.... 





G. H. Hammond Co.. 

CC Sr 

Others -. 9,804 
Total: 32 391 cattle; “4,697 calve 


49,827 sheep. 
Not including 184 cattle, 
and 4,870 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 








He 
1, 


packers at principal 


February 8, 


zs. 
662 


2,393 


696 





8; 


463 calves, 


National Provisioner: 


Sheep. 


47,133 hogs; 


on 7 


25,7 








39 hogs 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 2,819 794 2,547 4,251 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 47 1,209 5,133 
meepeee & CB ccs 507 a ei 2,083 
St eee 9 4 4,275 
ae a OK ctccee 870 1 3,956 
Kornblum & Son... ee yr cons 
Independent Pkg. Co. . # 267 taes 
Geen csvesenedvoes | 3, 574 178 6,286 3,001 
Total 16,4 4,215 15,829 22,699 
Not including 27,245 nell bought direct. 
OMAHA. 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. She e pip 
Apmmeer ME Co. .cccccccs 4,993 i 
2a, Gy occucees 4,807 
ee Be EM cowsssoenrs 825 
Morris & Co. ....... 1,308 68 
Swift & Co 5,108 4,349 
Others HOC sKEKECC RES se eee 14,493 cove 
Eagle Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
85 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 71 cattle; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 390 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 114 cattle; 
John Roth & Sons, 52 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
65 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 2 cattle; Wilson & 
Co., 189 cattle; Hunter Pkg. Co., 85 cattle. 

















Total: 18,379 cattle and calves, 
26,285 sheep 
Not ,including 1,612 sheep bought direct. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. 2,409 1,420 
ee. Gt GM - vacceea 3.247 2.048 
peeenes & OB. nesses 1,419 138 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,801 1,083 
Heil Pkg. Co. one “< 
mer Dae. OO scccce ones 
Laclede Pkg. Co sian 
Shippers “a 4,452 
ee 76 
Weta) .dacedscenwe 15,088 9,217 55,057 
Not including 1,373 cattle, 12,052 calves, 
hogs and 912 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ¢ . 2,426 626 7.420 
Armour and Co, .... 3,044 603 6,416 
Others .. scovccce 3G 4 4,516 
WOM stuevixbueas 6,968 1,243 18,352 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3,18 170 
Armour and Co. 73 
Swift & Co. 197 
DE. wavenweucee ae 
ee 12 
DM  etaveceePewn 12,081 552 22,941 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. 1,964 5,809 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. oee8 
Swift & Co. .. 9,138 
United Pkg. Co 
a 
BOE d:cceswtnsea 9,696 6,569 18,362 
Not including 18 cattle received direct by 
ers through stock yards. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 983 2,838 5,102 
Armour and Co., Mil. 361 1,414 ecee 
R. Gumz & Co....... 56 ames eee 
Shippers ... ues 17 24 48 
Others cbeentvien 312 341 45 
Total 1,729 4,617 5,195 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co . 1,677 910 1,788 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co 5 74 1,399 
Wichita D. B. Co. ' fen 
Dunn-Ostertag Co. .. en 
F. W. Dold & Son 308 
Sunflower Pkg. Co 132 
Sowest Beef Co osee 
Total . 2.611 Os4 3,627 
Not including 1,181 hogs bought direct. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 




















Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. - 3,671 1,825 3, - 
Wee & OO. ccccces 3,317 1,940 3,044 
en csredeudevine 216 30 435 
MD .wesermnaawad 7,204 3,795 6,574 
FORT WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co, . 4,291 4,030 
Se Me GE. nw acces 3,287 4,283 
Bluebonnet Pkg. Co 150 264 
tosenthal Pkg. Co 45 108 
GE vcevesresecce 116 226 
Total ...ccccvccee 7,889 3,645 8,906 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co. .... 1,297 2038 2,726 
eee @ GK kowdces 787 170-2, 341 
Others 7 305 2,590 
Total q 678 7,657 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves.. Hogs 
Ss. W. Gall & Son.. 14 are 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... 12 410 
E. Kahn's Sons Co. 592 4, 679 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. ... 3 241 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 6 Pay 2,042 
J. Schlachter & Son 210 195 ee 
J.&F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 20 sais 2,346 
J. F. Stegner & Co. 400 182 — 
DE. p:hbSuacee 4 300 290 2,015 
We. cceteave nese 1,514 usl 239 
- eee re ee 3,330 81,966 11,972 
Not including 271 cattle, 74 calves, 4,39 
and 1,908 sheep bought direct. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs 
Kingan & Co, ; 723 «6,805 
Armour and Co, 150 2,050 
Hilgemier Bros. 3 1,097 
Se DU 66.6006 acess eens 97 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 92 t 194 
Indiana Prov. Co. .. 13 20 119 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .. 17 82 
Maass Hartman .... 52 Saas a 
Art Wabnits ....... 1% 128 ia 
NED. ox chewscnicn 2,131 1,549 12,78¢ 
EE cdicweseweowse 436 55 117 
SOOM. vc snexeevees 5,856 2,647 23,341 
RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Previous 
Feb. 8. week. 
CCE CTT ee < 38,054 
ene: GEE cscewsss cane 16,428 15,480 
Omaha * 18,589 
ea ee 14,92 
MAE. .s kira tbe0-0e0éee 
en, A ere 
ae 
DEE  ctkseeeebwrdeeene 
NY cx Wiaamaceae dackdaoe 
es DOU. cvvecccweseceses 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Total 


IRE vc a alasael ereawisiatae 
Kansas City 
ere 
East St. Louis. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 











Re eee ae 

oo errr ee 

SHEEP 

NN oie endne nase 49,827 
Kansas City i 
GE ob4 55 ab eGN eC wns don 
Beene Ie, BS odo pa0'e acer y 
St Joseph rer Tere 26, { 
ME GES pevcuwnewsneds 22,626 


Oklahoma City 


WEE 3 Kit arisbaeesor ee 3. 
EE Ee 
St. Paul 5. 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Total 

























30, 
oo 339 
5,614 
19°721 
1,368 
5,400 


240,546 


Sheep. 
709 
761 
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Sheep. 
1,592 
1,639 

1 








3,282 


Sheep. 
16,111 

6,847 
15,888 


38,846 


Sheep. 
153 





7 hogs 


Sheep. 
2,709 
100 


“14 
14,172 
19 


17,027 
Cor. 


week, 
1935. 


35,447 
13,969 
15,509 
11,774 
4,688 
8,595 








268,402 


63,020 
16,818 
13,105 

* 6: 26 





a 070 

643 
1,182 
19,180 
9,340 

863 
25,549 
12,047 


208,005 


Vatch “Wanted” page for bargains. 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 





Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
ee. mee Boece 11,918 1,665 = 12,747 
Tues., Feb. 4..... 5,357 1,809 6,657 
Wed., Feb. 5.... 5,861 272 i. 313 7,688 
Thurs., Feb. 6.... 8,238 510 14,461 10,716 
Fri., Feb. Denes 3,076 565 16,505 9,342 
Gat. WO. Si ccne 3¢ 100 5,000 3,000 


Total this week. .: 
3 








72,553 50,150 














Previous week 5 89, 571 64,140 
(Of -_E=> : 3 101,914 64,593 
Two years ago .. 2-965 10,162 107,648 943 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 3..... d 112 5 4,586 
Tues., Feb. 4 472 1,336 
Wed., Feb. 5..... oes 1,174 
Thurs., Feb. 6 230 1,484 
= see 128 2,745 
Sat., Feb. 8 es 1,000 
Total this week.. 9,402 942 17,968 12,275 
Previous week 10,352 967 508 13,971 
pg ee 8,442 1,332 17,732 25,514 
Two years ago...11,503 826 27,682 12,009 


Total receipts ‘for month and year to Feb. 8, 














——1936.— 1935. 

Cattle 38,345 206, _- 245,756 
Calves 9.408 35,¢ 63,711 
Hogs 5, 99,654 541 7 607,823 
SY ccakeercues 54,307 64,756 305, 379 374,101 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Feb. 8..$ 8 -90 $10.35 $ 4.35 $10.50 
Previous week ...... 10.05 4.35 10.35 
. ere 4.00 8.30 
iGiawalnpaaDeaees 4.25 9.10 
cragiaw nase ee 2.10 5.75 

ee iicxs Se eelies 2.75 5.95 
Cw eseab ee he eer 3.60 8.30 





AY. 


1931-1935 ....$ 7.05 $ 5 


SUPPLIES FOR 


CHICAGO PACKERS. 
— 


Week ended Feb, 8...... 
= =e — week 











HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 





No. Avg. —Prices— 

mee'e. Wet. Top. Avg. 
Week ended Feb. 8... 72,600 236 $10.85 $10.35 
i's rey SONG WOOK 6 cciccec £9" 571 236 10.40 10.05 
Sesnd Cees see een ke 101,914 223 8.30 8.00 
eee Ret eaae eeeae 107,648 218 4.80 4.25 
sialon ubiahecse anime 135,835 232 4.15 3.70 
eee nereeweeveder 172,539 231 4.25 3.85 
Seer. 8.15 7.25 
Mv. WGR-2G8S 2 cece. 145,300 228 $ 5.95 $ 5.40 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS, 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended Friday, Feb. 7, 1936: 

tio, oo Soe Serr re 54,272 
OTUN WONEE occ ccccccvweeeeeeceeeénn bene 98,817 
GD dccccsvcnsnevgece sie tugawexdanie 88,936 
REE WSs ob Mavgew deco weeduiene cca ween 96,454 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 








and shippers week ended Thursday, Feb. 13, 1936: 
Week ended Prey. 

Feb. 13. week. 

Packers’ purchases 24,198 
Direct to packers .............. 22 17,998 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 11,680 16,945 
ME cesniesicaninid hha cabpeee bs 2.889 59,141 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


Kill at 8 points week ended Feb. 7, 
1936: 











Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Feb. 7 week. 1935. 
oe i icnentodbonds 54.272 98,817 88,936 
Kansas City, Kans....... 34,519 40,591 30,256 
I otk aie Rare .... 21,986 26,603 7,934 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 4 317 42,510 44,319 
RE 15,188 19,729 17,485 
SO eae 12,767 18,069 12,531 
Wty: WUE Sedores Kevan .... 16,682 26,859 25,738 
N. Y., Newark and J. C. 38,806 43.192 42,341 
Total ...............+-236,542 315,369 270,540 
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LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


And source of supply, Dec., 1935: 


Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1935. 1935. 1934. 


Average live cost per 100 Ibs. : 





Cattle ..ccccvcsccsecs $ 4.41 
Calves 4.45 
Hogs ..---- 5.64 
Sheep and lambs 7.05 


Average yield, per cent: 





Cattle 50.71 g 
Calves 54.41 57. 
Hogs 74.93 74.50 
Sheep 46.44 47.16 





Average live weight, Ibs.: 
Cattle ...-+- 

Calves ...-- 
Oe eee 
Sheep and lambs 





Sources of supply, per cent: 














Cattie 
BROOK VETER cccccccceves 83.15 84.58 80.83 
DE sveqtvsudtececs uss 16.85 15.42 19.17 
Calves 
BiOCKVATES .6ocvecsccocss 76.91 77.70 70.96 
GENET .cccccsewsccccces Oe 23.09 22.30 29.04 
Hogs 
Stockyards 7.41 
DOE ccs cdwccresewnawes - 42.59 
Sheep and lambs 
Meck yarGs ..cccccevrecs 74.74 75.31 
EY  cv-ce'c Cea seaetewe ees. ae 24.69 
Classification, per cent: 
Cattle 
Steers ‘ine 
Bulls and 
Cows and 
Hogs 
Sows . 10.23 
Barrows aiace pin 49.18 
Stags and MOREE oi. 5 a0 57 .59 
Sheep and lambs 
RRBED «6 onchaceak veneer 9.27 10.64 3.45 
Lambs and yearlings.... 90.73 89.36 96.55 


DIRECT MARKETING ARGUMENTS 


Provisions of the Capper bill to regu- 
late direct marketing, which is now be- 
fore the U. S. Senate for consideration, 
are analyzed by the Association to 
Maintain Freedom in Livestock Mar- 
keting as follows: 


“The outlets for the livestock of pro- 
ducers would undoubtedly be lessened, 
because the bill makes it unlawful for 
any packer to own, lease, operate or 
control, directly or indirectly, any con- 
centration yard or buying station other 
than receiving pens at its plant or a 
posted public stockyards. 

“The bill makes it unlawful for 
slaughterers of livestock to buy any 
animals not suitable for immediate 
slaughter. This would greatly handicap 


producers in marketing of their live- 
stock because there are a few head of 
animals in many of the consignments to 
packinghouses that are not fit for 
slaughter and are really worth more 
as feeders and must be resold as such. 

“As many Western range producers 
buy their stocker animals and take de- 
livery at railroad points which under 
the proposed law would become ‘stock- 
yards,’ they in turn would probably be 
classified as ‘dealers.’ If they are so 
classified they must within a specified 
time register with the Secretary of 
Agriculture before they can carry on 
business. 

“The producer would be handicapped 
because the Capper bill empowers the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prescribe 
rules and regulations relating to the 
weighing, fill, dock or grade of livestock 
and to force all dealers (who in many 
instances will be producers) to comply 
with such regulations.” 


U. S. LIVESTOCK POPULATION 


The government estimate of livestock 
on farms at the beginning of 1936, with 
comparisons, is reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

SWINE, INCLUDING PIGS. 











eS Mis PG alto .e viv vi dice es ineieara elec euere 42,541,000 

Bs a ben ie asec eb omenbacniee eceieee 39,004,000 

ee TT eT eC er 
ALL CATTLE AND CALVES. 

ge | Re tr eee eee 68,213,000 

Oe, Ee a ov kes cp ctwawantaeery sees 68,529,000 

iy Bp. BONMEC meta} ass sp oine we aeewe we a 74, 262,000 
ALL SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

OUR. By. Whe ss0ne ctseereernuessee sas 51,673,000 

Jan. 1, 5 2,210,000 

SOR: Ey THBS. soc viea vse vies aniaes 0a deen, Cee 


LIVESTOCK LIFTS FARM INCOME 


Higher prices for livestock and live- 
stock products contributed largely to 
an increase in farmers’ cash receipts 
which totaled $6,832,932,000 in 1935, 
against $6,102,901,000 in 1934, accord- 
ing to a report by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Increased farm 
income last year was due primarily to 
a 20 per cent rise in the general level 
of farm prices, says the report. Crop 


prices advanced slightly, “but prices for 
livestock and livestock products ad- 
vanced considerably, causing a marked 
variation in different regions in extent 
of improvement in farm income.” 


Indiana, neighboring states, the Moun- 
tain states and Oklahoma benefited by 
increased income from livestock. Larger 
farm income in Louisiana and Kentucky 
was also partly due to increased rev- 
enue from livestock. 





DECEMBER MEAT EXPORTS 
Meat exports during December, 1935: 


Quantity. 
lbs. 





Value. 

Pork, fresh or frozen: 

fee ee oe 239 $ 48 

Loins and other cuts...... 353,897 63,158 
Hams and shoulders, cured.. 3, 578, 815 785,668 
EN. Cadurs.c wesc cenosicnse- és 61,544 
Cumberlands and Wiltshires. 10,941 
Other cured pork .......... 21,455 
Sausage, not canned ........ 30,125 
Beef and veal: 

Weeeh oF TOGO «2.6.62 348,710 58,085 

Pickled or cured .......... 158.1: 23 18,174 


Mutton and lamb .......... 
Sausage ingredients, cured.. 


Fresh, frozen or cured: 








ee Pr ern 96,633 
| Ree ee ee Ory 28,490 
IO oda wicvdsev ie sane 278 44,109 
Poultry and game, fresh.... 92149 24, 256 
0 rrr rer 6,541,684 $1,265,009 


JAN. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK 


Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for January, 1936: 


Cc necpreen Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
21,867 24,101 86,366 
16,859 14,785 69,792 
5,014 9,736 16,989 


Receipts 
Shipments 
Local slaughter 





CANADIAN BEEF BRANDED 





Red or first Blue or Total 
brand. sec — as branded, 
Ss. lbs. 
TONG:, THR 6 -basca<saen 1,107,436 1, ha 2 9 4 
SO Oe os bebe haiereis oe 26 
ee ee oe a 39,575,754 


Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “PorRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LIVE STOCK BUYER... 
HOGS a Specialty 


Hi. L. SPARKS & CO. 


ational Stock Yards, Illinois Telephone: Bridge 6261 or L.D. 518 
Springfield, Mo. Telephone 3339 

















IN LIVESTOCK BUYING 


- Sadisfaction assume 


Livestock Buying Organization 
* Detroit,Mich. Cincinnati,Ohio Dayton,Ohio Onicha. Neb ; 
Pel Sigs ae 








sionleaty 
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‘LOAVES 


AND 


SAUSAGES| 


These advantages are yours when you use Hallmark KreemKo Sausage Flour: @ o LBs 
































1. Reduced cost — increased yield. 4. More nutritious loaves and sausages. oo K NN 
2. Improved flavor and appearance. 5. Better texture and slicing quality. = REEMI\O 


3. A plumper sausage — juices absorbed 6. Less danger of souring in warm tes 
and held. weather. ; S A U SA G E 


May we prove it to you without obligation? 2 mnelels 


HALLMARK KREEMKO SAUSAGE FLOUR IS MADE BY ALLIED MILLS, INC. > Anil MARK 


Distributed exclusively by BRAND 

WRITE TODAY STEIN, HALL MFG. CO. SALES OFFICES SH 
aa 2841 So. Ashland Ave. a 
CHICAGO, ILL. ae 


is = 


PRINCIPAL 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC. 
285 Madison Ave. CITIES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





PARTICULARS 











FOR FLAVOR APPEAL 





All-Around 
ECONOMY 


That’s what REDRAH Stock- 
inettes offer to you! You make 
substantial savings in original 
cost. Central location cuts freight 
rates. You make savings by re- 
ducing shrink in processed meats. 
Fresh meats are protected 
against contamination and loss 
from bruises. 


Try REDRAH Stockinettes 
for All-Around ECONOMY! 


) . — ; Samples gladly sent! 




















CHILI POWDER For your convenience, supplies 
Complete Con Carne: Flavor are available in distributing 
warehouses located strategic- T I N E T T E S 
CHILI PEPPER ally at important centers S O C K f 
Ground throughout the country. a, 
WHOLE CHILI PEPPERS uaa aa ae _ aaa wee! ua 
GARLIC POWDER shipments assuring buyers the 
ONION POWDER advantage of lowest transpor- Complete stock of tubing in rolls 
BAI Quality tation costs. 
CHILI PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 
1841 E, 50th STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 160 E. ILLINOIS STREET VALATIE MILLS TRENTON MILLS 
Also distributed by 
E. W. CARLBERG CO. S. HOLST-KNUDSEN CORP. INC. 
215 Pershing Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 105 Hudson St., New York City 
Valatie, New York Trenton, Tenn. 











USED EXTENSIVELY 
BY I. A.M. P. MEMBERS 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 15, 1896.) 


Argentine cattle raisers are reported 
to be importing large numbers of high- 
grade cattle for the purpose of improv- 
ing herds to compete in European mar- 
kets with livestock and meat from the 
United States and other exporting 
countries. 

Chilling and freezing meat for world 
trade in Australia was given consider- 
able impetus with the purchase of 
equipment for freezing 1,000 tons of 
meat monthly by Gladstone Meat Co., 
Queensland, Australian Chilling and 
Freezing Co., New South Wales, and 
Melbourne Freezing Co., Victoria. River 
Plate Fresh Meat Co., London, bought 
considerable equipment of this type for 
its South American plants. 

Armour and Company were experi- 
menting with a double shackle which 
hoists hogs by both legs, the effort 
being to lessen the percentage of 
shackle-bruised hams. 

W. W. Michener, of J. H. Michener 
& Co., Philadelphia, and Michener Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, developed a meat wash- 
ing machine which was being offered to 
the trade. 

Boyd, Lunham & Co., with William 
Groh as superintendent, were killing 
hogs steadily, chiefly for export. This 
concern was one of the heaviest and 
most substantial exporters. 

W. S. Lambe, canning expert and 
assistant manager, Western Meat Co., 
So. San Francisco, Calif., went to Aus- 
tralia to take up his duties as canning 
expert of the Graziers Meat Export Co. 

F,. R. Burrows, general manager, 
Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, was 
avisitor on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 18, 1911.) 


Walter C. Hately, one of the old 
time packers, predicted 5 to 10 million 
more hogs on farms than at any time 
in the past. Upwards of 56,000,000 
hogs in 1908 was highest on record. 

Sale of yellow oleomargarine in the 
state of New York was declared legal 
by the New York supreme court. Suits 
testing the right to sell yellow oleo- 
Margarine were pending in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


The packing industry was taking up 


Week ending February 15, 1936 


the motor truck in earnest as a means 
of transporting meat products, also the 
use of lighter delivery runabouts. 


Wolff Packing Co., Topeka, Kans., 
was to erect a four-story addition to 
its plant, to be used as a sausage fac- 
tory and lard refinery. The company 
had just completed a seven-story addi- 
tion at a cost of $200,000. 

Val Fink Co., New York, N. Y., was 
incorporated to conduct a general pro- 
vision business, with A. Fink, R. Knick- 
mann and P. Knickmann, incorporators. 

F. T. Fuller, vice-president National 
Packing Co., Chicago, was a New York 
visitor. 

James Donnelly, of Donnelly & Co., 
one of the oldest wholesale meat houses 
in Boston, passed away. 





MASTER OF HAM CURING PASSES ON. 


P. D. Gwaltney jr.. who died on February 
9, holding the most famous of his noted 


Smithfield hams. This ham is thought 
to be the oldest in the world. It was 
cured in 1902 and never has been kept 
under refrigeration. Despite its age it 
is still sound and sweet. The ham is 
insured for $5,000 and is secured by lock 
and chain whenever it is exhibited. 


Spe eee 
ig 


Thomas Jones, president, Jones Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., Smith’s Falls, 
Canada, died recently. 


Edward Morris was a visitor in New 
York. 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships 
sold at around $2,800 net to the buyer. 


CHICAGO NEWS OF TODAY 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 19,084 cattle, 2,719 
calves, 18,958 hogs and 20,601 sheep. 


Hog receipts of 3,000 head on Febru- 
ary 10, at Chicago made the smallest 
Monday run since March, 1920. Cold 
and blocked transportation curtailed 
receipts throughout the fore part of the 
week. 

Harry Smith has been named super- 
intendent of the sweet pickle depart- 
ment of the Chicago plant of Armour 
and Company. 

Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, former asso- 
ciate editor of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, former assistant director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau and now 
president of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. 


Lacy Lee of Lacy Lee, Inc., provision 
brokers, and Mrs. Lee, left for New 
York this week where they will embark 
on a steamer bound for the West Indies | 
and Panama. 


W. Philliber, general manager, Punx- 
sutawney Beef & Provision Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Pa., was a packer visitor in 
Chicago this week. 


The trade is extending its sympathy 
to George W. Whitting, Wm. Davies 
Co., whose mother passed away last 
week. 


J. W. Crawford, purchasing agent, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md., was a visitor in Chi- 
cago this week. 


H. G. Cuneo, a well-known personality 
in the packing industry, was operated on 
at the Michael Reese hospital last week 
and expects to be home again shortly. 


SMITHFIELD HAM MAKER DIES 


Pembroke D. Gwaltney, jr., president 
of P. D. Gwaltney & Co., Inc., packers 
and shippers of famous Smithfield 
hams, died of a heart attack at Smith- 
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C. D. Plates and C. D. Cut-More Knives 
for Superior Service 


The O. K. Knife with changeable Double 
Edged blades, for twenty years a standard 
equipment with all the large packers and 
most of the leading sausagemakers in the 
country now have proved their superiority. 
The New C. D. Cut-more changeable blades 
fit in all O. K. Holders. The C. D. Cut- 
more solid knives are guaranteed to out- 
last any other make or style of knives. 











Sins for price and circular regarding 
the O. K. and C. D. CUT-MORE BLADES and C. D. ANGLE-HOLE REVERSIBLE PLATES. 


The Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co., 2021 Grace St, Chicago, IIL 














Oiled “TEAR-PROOF' Aprons 


The apron now sweeping the country 


Combines all the advantages of oiled aprons and most of 
the rubber ones. Flexible—won't crack, curl up at corners 
or leak; stands grease, blood, etc.; and is almost snag- 
proof. Re-inforced patch over stomach, or split-leg style. 
Reasonable in price—try a few. You'll like them so well, 
you will order more. 


M.L.SNYDER & SON 


Third above Arch Philadelphia, Penn. 








The name “STANGE” or the trade- SHIPMENTS MADE FROM ANY OF OUR BRANCHES 
mark “Peacock Brand” is your guar- 
antee of perfect satisfaction in meat 
packer and sausage manufacturers’ 


specialties. Made according to tried Fr Cc ROGERS a NC 
and tested formulas, these products e e * . 











offer advantages that no other product NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
can equal. To give your sausage and 
specialties a guarantee of quality, use PHILADELPHIA 


these products with a guarantee of 


etek f N Premier Curing Sal BROKER 
Mal Soices ind Baystece PACKINGHOUSE 
SSS Sra PRODUCTS 

J. STA N G . COM PA N Y HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


2536-40 W. Monroe St., Chicago Member of New York Produce Exchange 
Western Branch, 923 E. 3rd St.,Los Angeles and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


You Should Use CWI FT’S 
ATLAS GELATIN 


WM 























@PURE @®@HIGH TEST @®TASTELESS @ TRANSPARENT 
| Meets allstateandfederal .. . Because of this high jelly So that the true meat so the meats can look 
pure food regulations. strength, itiseconomicaltouse. flavor is not obscured. their very best. 


SWIFT & COMPANY General Offices: CHICAGO 
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field, Va., on February 9. He was 74 


years old. 


Mr. Gwaltney was the son of the 
founder of the company which bears 
his name and had been with the busi- 
ness since his youth. He was instru- 
mental in publicizing Smithfield ham 
to the point where it was known 
throughout the United States and in 
Europe. Surviving Mr. Gwaltney are 
his wife and three sons, P. D. Gwalt- 
ney III, Howard W. and Julius D. 
Gwaltney. 


WILSON EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


Organization changes announced by 
Thos. E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Wilson & Co., include the appointment 
of Don Smith as head of the canned 
meat department, succeeding the late 
H. E. Welhener. Mr. Smith’s place as 
head of the advertising department is 
taken by James Hausmann, with E. A. 
Martin as assistant, while Ted Tod will 
continue in charge of publicity. In 
the canning department E. A. Ellendt 
will continue to handle canned meat 
sales and promotion, while W. Kruger 
will remain in charge of production. 


COUNTRYWIDE NEWS NOTES 


R. L. Zeigler has opened a modernly 
equipped sausage plant with about 
18,000 feet of floor space at Bessemer, 
Ala. 


Wellington Beef Co. has been incor- 
porated to operate at Amsterdam, N. Y. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. has 
moved its testing laboratory from Paris 
to Waxahachie, Tex. 


A snow and cold blockade cut hog 
receipts at Sioux City on February 10 
to a point where trade was suspended. 


Colfax Packing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
have completed construction of their 
plant and are now slaughtering hogs 
and rendering. The new addition cost 
$60,000 and the architects were Barker 
& Turoff, 738 Grosevenor street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The inedible rendering 
equipment at this plant was installed 
by Allbright-Nell Co. 


Gabriel Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has just completed plant additions 
which double the capacity of its cool- 
ing and freezing rooms. 


PACKERS ARE BUILDING 


Contracts have been let by Pittsburgh 
Provision and Packing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for construction of a new 5-story 
cold storage and processing building. 
Total cost is estimated at about $300,000. 
Four floors will be used for cold stor- 
age and the fifth for sausage making 
and a modern smokehouse. Hunting- 
Davis and Dunnells are architects and 
engineers. 

Equipment for making tallow and 
fertilizer will be installed in a new 
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“CAN” HIS SUCCESS SLOGAN. 


Don Smith, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Wilson & Co., has been 
made head of the canned meat depart- 
ment, succeeding the late H. E. Wel- 
hener. His record of success in mer- 
chandising and advertising over a long 
period of years qualifies him for his new 
responsibilities. “Can” is a great motto 
when applied to meat canning or any 
other activity. 


plant to be built at Pine Bluff, Ark., by 
C. Finkbeiner. 

An addition to Meyer Kornblum 
Packing Co. at Kansas City, Kan., will 
provide new space for rendering, cold 
storage, and processing. A new power 
plant will be installed. The new unit 
will include a 2- and 3-story structure 
with the first floor used for a freezer 
and cooler; killing and casing depart- 
ments on the second floor. 

Dallas City Packing Co., Dallas, Tex., 
is reported to be planning to build a 
sausage kitchen and an addition to its 
offices this spring. 

City Packing Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
is planning an addition to its present 
plant. An air-conditioned smoked meat 
hanging room, refrigerated chopping 
room and improved processing facilities 
are contemplated. 


Dallas Animal By-products Co., Dal- 
las, Tex., has just installed a 5x10 dry 
cooker. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


R. S. Coughenour, head of the dry 
sausage department, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in New York last 
week. 

Vice president W. J. Cawley, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Cawley sailed 
on the s.s. Majestic February 5, and 
will spend several weeks abroad. W. 
A. Lynde, former general manager, 
Wilson & Co., New York plant, now of 
Boston, Mass., was a visitor to New 
York last week. 


Stephen D. Collins, the recently ap- 
pointed casing department supervisor, 
Wilson & Co., New York, spent several 
days in Chicago last week. Another 
of the New York staff spending time 
in Chicago last week was H. D. Skel- 
linger, beef inspector. H. W. Hamilton, 
casing department, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, was a visitor to New York. 


Vice president S. B. Dietrich, Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., spent 
several days in New York last week. 


Officers for the ensuing year of the 
New York Butchers’ Calfskin Associa- 
tion, Ltd., as elected by the directors 
at their recent meeting, are Theodore 
Meyer, president; Albert Rosen, vice 
president; Joseph Rossman, treasurer, 
and Lester Kirschbaum, secretary. At 
the same time, N. H. Dieterich was ap- 
pointed general manager. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended February 8, 1936, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 90 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 4,499 lbs.; Bronx, 10 Ibs.; Rich- 
mond, 13 lbs.; total, 4,612 Ibs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 10 lbs. Poultry—Manhat- 
tan, 15 lbs.; Queens, 11 lbs.; total 26 
lbs. 


SALES CAR OWNERSHIP 
(Continued from page 19.) 


packer and salesman, plus any extras. 
Cost per mile to operate company- 
owned cars will be actual operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges. 


For comparative purposes, cost ex- 
periences of packers and other employ- 
ers owning cars used by their salesmen 
follow. The manner of compensating 
for the use of employee-owned cars, 
and rates paid (cost per mile to the 
packer) will be given in a future issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
costs shown here were collected by the 
Policyholders’ Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan.Life Insurance Co. 


Cost of operating company-owned 
sales cars varies considerably. Reports 
by 18 companies show costs ranging 
from approximately 2c per mile to 4c 
per mile. Many factors influence these 
costs, including number of miles driven, 
size and kind of car, weather, charac- 
ter of roads, etc. Because cost per 
mile is so directly influenced by size of 
car, cost information is designated as 
applying to low-priced, medium-priced 
or high-priced cars, whenever this in- 
formation is available. 


Costs Vary with Conditions 

A Mid-west firm operating 26 low- 
priced cars of three makes for use of 
salesmen reports cost per mile, exclu- 
sive of depreciation, insurance and li- 
sense fees, of $.0194, $.0208 and $.0200 
respectively. 

Another company operating 200 cars 
in the medium-price class gave an aver- 
age total cost per mile of $.036. 

A national distributor of food prod- 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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Meat Consumption 


Survey Shows Purchases Influ- 
enced by Income 


RS. JONES buys lots of round- 
steak and pork chops for her 
family. 
“The Browns like sausage, ham and 
sirloin. 


“But taking my customers as a 
whole,” says many a retailer, “I don’t 
quite know the how and what and why 
of their meat eating. I’d like to know 
the answers to those questions but sell- 
ing, cutting, building displays and ad- 
vertising keeps me pretty busy.” 

Some of these facts were brought out 
in a recent study of meat consumption 
which was made in Minneapolis by the 
University of Minnesota. A total of 
2,239 families, consisting of 8,573 per- 
sons, in 228 selected areas in residential 
sections of Minneapolis were inter- 
viewed between October and December, 
1934, in this survey. 


While per capita consumption figures 
reported are slightly lower than actual 
national per capita consumption of vari- 
ous meat products, such discrepancies 
are probably caused by the relatively 
short period of time covered by the 
survey, impossibility of including res- 
taurant and hotel consumption of fam- 
ilies included and errors in reporting 
by persons interviewed. 


Income Influences Consumption 


The consumer’s paycheck was found 
to have an important influence on his 
meat eating. Groups with larger in- 
comes ate nearly twice as many pounds 
of meat and spent nearly three times 
as much per person for meat as those 
with lower incomes. Higher income 
groups spent a larger proportion of 
their total food expenditures for meat 
than did lower income groups. 


Meat eating varied in different neigh- 
borhoods of the city. Variation was 
great enough to produce considerable 
difference in types of business of indi- 
vidual retailers. Size and composition 
of the family was found to exercise only 
a minor influence on consumption. 


All families interviewed used some 
meat each week. Beef was eaten by 93 
per cent of all families; pork by 84 per 
cent; mutton by 12 per cent; poultry by 
29 per cent; fish by 35 per cent and 
other meats (liver, veal, sausage, and 
cooked or prepared meats except ham, 
canned meats, etc.) by 54 per cent. 

About 36 per cent of all meat was 
eaten by families whose average weekly 
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cost of meat per pound was less than 
18 cents (1934 prices), while less than 
8 per cent was eaten by families who 
paid an average of more than 30 cents 
a lb. Families with a high total rate 
of meat consumption used more of all 
kinds of meats than families with a 
lower rate of consumption. 


The family’s income per person is the 
most important factor influencing meat 
expenditures, the survey apparently 
indicates. Total expenditures for food 
rise with increased income. On the 
low-income level, about 20 per cent of 
food expenditures were for meat and 
on the high-income level, 26 per cent. 
In making the study the families inter- 
viewed were divided into four income 
groups. In the lowest, the annual per 
capita income was less than $300; in the 
second group, $300 to $600; in the third, 
$600 to $900, and in the fourth more 
than $900. 


WEEKLY MEAT CONSUMPTION 
BY INCOME GROUPS 


Pounds Per 
Person 


4 








$900- 


over 


PerCapitaUnder $300- $600- 
Income $300 $599 $899 


How income per person in the family 
influences weekly per capita consump- 
tion of meat. 


Families with per capita incomes of 
less than $300 spent $1.91 per week for 
food for each person, 37 cents of which 
was for meat. Families with per capita 
incomes of more than $900 spent $4.56 
per week for food for each person, of 
which $1.18 was for meat. In the low 
income group about 40.5 per cent of 
meat money was spent for beef; 27 per 
cent for pork; 11 per cent for poultry; 
5.7 per cent for fish and 13.4 per cent 
for other meats. Meat expenditures of 
the high income group were divided so 
that 27.6 per cent went for beef; 19.7 
per cent for pork; 36 per cent for poul- 
try; 5.7 per cent for other meats and 
11 per cent for mutton and fish. 


Per capita consumption of beef per 







week increased with incomes from .95 
lb. per week in the lowest income gr 

to 1.23 lbs. per week in the highest, 
The average price paid per pound in- 
creased in the same manner. 


Steaks and chops made up 66 per cent 
of the total beef consumption of the 
lowest income group and 82 per cent for 
the high-income group. Per capita con- 
sumption of steak in the low income 
group was .25 of a lb. weekly, increas- 
ing to .42 of a lb. in the high income 
group. 

Persons in low-income families ate an 
average of .5 lb. of pork per week and 
those in high-income group ate .85 Jb. 
per week. The average price paid per 
pound also increased with income. 


Bacon Universally Popular 


Pork chops and roasts made up a 
larger proportion of total pork con- 
sumption of low-income families than 
in the high income group. But ham 
accounted for only 13.3 per cent of pork 
consumption of low-income families 
while it made up 24.4 per cent of total 
pork consumption of the high-income 
groups. Bacon was used by all income 
groups in about the same proportion, 
accounting for from 23 to 27 per cent 
of total pork consumption. It appears 
that there was substitution of smoked 
ham for chops and roasts in the upper- 
income groups. 


Per capita consumption of poultry 
varied from .19 lb. per week for low- 
income families to 1.23 lbs. per week 
for high income groups. Only 18.1 per 
cent of low-income families ate poultry 
while 48.5 per cent of high-income group 
used fowl. Weekly per capita expendi- 
tures for poultry in the high-income 
group was 42.4 cents and constituted 
about 25 per cent of all meat expendi- 
tures for that class of consumer. 


Per capita expenditures for lamb 
were insignificant in any but the high- 
income group and few families used it. 


BEEF PORK 
Chops, 
Roasts Roasts 
Steaks B Bacon 
44.0 27.8 44.6 16.5 24.9 
Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. Pct. 


Steaks and roasts made up 71.8 per cent 

of all beef consumed; chops, roasts, ham 

and bacon accounted for 86 per cent of 
all pork eaten. 
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About half the families included in 
the survey ate some “other meats” 
(liver, sausage, veal, etc.) each week. 
Per capita consumption of such special- 
ties did not vary greatly from low to 
high-income groups but the price per 
pound paid by the high-income group 
was about 33 per cent greater than that 
paid by consumers with smaller incomes. 
Per capita expenditures for such prod- 
ucts varied from 4.9 cents per week to 
6.6 cents. 


There was little difference in meat 
consumption among various nationali- 
ties. Scandinavians and Germans in all 
income groups ate more beef and pork 
than native whites. 


Practically all persons reported the 
consumption of some meat—99 per cent 
of the adults and 98 per cent of the 
children 5 or more years old. Children 
appeared to consume less meat than 
adults. 


Presence of large quantities of rela- 
tively low price beef on the market 
(when survey was made) led to heavy 
consumption of such meat in the low- 
income group. Consumption of pork 
seems to have been restricted by the 
relatively high price. Not all of the 
data gathered in the survey might ap- 
ply under current price and supply con- 
ditions. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


H. N. Oakley has opened Oakley One 
Stop Super Market, Tenth ave and W. 
Franklin st., Evansville, Ind. 

Keith Haynes is opening grocery and 
meat market, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Fixtures and stock of Hanson meat 
market, Lincoln, Neb., were destroyed 
by fire recently. 

Earl and William Sengotta have pur- 
chased meat market from Carl Schnei- 
der, Lincoln, Ill. 

James Ferris is new manager of 
Buehler Bros. meat market, 529 Frank- 
lin st., Michigan City, Ind. 

Paul Brades will open meat market, 
3450 Lyndale ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

New meat and grocery business will 
be opened in Milwaukee, Wis., by James 
Guss, 2583 E. Oklahoma ave. 

Jean’s Food Market, meats and gro- 
ceries, will be opened at 2134 W. Na- 
tional ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. F. Nuss has sold meat and gro- 
cery business, Walla Walla, Wash., to 
Josephine Morgenstern. 

F. J. Engeln has purchased meat 
business of C. L. Smith, 1704 Broad- 
way, Spokane, Wash. 

Square Deal Market has been opened 
at 1448 Haight, San Francisco, Calif. 
William Jamison is manager. 

Hansen’s Meat Shop has engaged in 
business, 1237 Divisadero, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

Gehlen’s Market & Grocery Co. has 
been incorporated, Stayton, Ore., by J. 
A. Gelden and others. Capital $3,000. 
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SALES CAR OWNERSHIP 


(Continued from page 51.) 


ucts reported average total costs per 
car mile of $.0388. The fleet manager 
of this latter company stresses the in- 
fluence of mileage traveled on the total 
cost per mile. In comparing his figures 
with those of another company oper- 
ating under comparable conditions, he 
found that the other company’s oper- 
ating costs were somewhat lower than 
those of his fleet. However, its cars 
averaged 32,000 miles per year, while 
his company’s cars averaged only 20,000. 
He commented as follows: 


“While there is not a great variation 
in the cost per mile for different sec- 
tions of the country, some items of ex- 
pense are considerably higher in some 
locations than in others. For instance, 


storage charges in the New York dis- 
trict are much higher than anywhere 
else, whereas in the Memphis district, 
where it is many times impossible to 
put the car in storage at night, this 
same item is very low. 


Fuel Cost High in South 


“In the Salt Lake City district de- 
preciation is higher than in most other 
places. Mileage here is also compara- 
tively low, which largely accounts for 
the higher fixed charges per mile. 

“There is also considerable variation 
in cost of gasoline throughout the coun- 
try. In the Atlanta district cost of fuel 
is comparatively high. In Alabama it 
is possible to pay as much as llc per 
gallon accumulated taxes. This is also 
true in Florida. 


“Despite these variations, however, 














HE difference in cost between a Self- 


Locking Cushion Carton and an ordinary 
carton is so slight that it’s sheer extrav- 
agance to forego the remarkable sales and 
protective advantages of this carton. The 
most successful egg distributors have found 
it to be the lowest cost package, when 
measured from the standpoints of increased 
> “ci: stoi a gi feta cate en ead ches is ei Sales and reduced egg breakage. 


! 
| SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 
| 563 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 





'This efficient carton is built from one piece 

lof stock, and has no loose parts to shake 

| Gentlemen: lor fall away. The deep cut cells reveal 
We are interested in building our|each egg in all its glory. Lose no time in 

| Egg business. Send samples, without | sending for samples and information. 

1 obligation. | 


SS | ELF-LOCKIN 
serenentntnenrnenntvtcentntnneneneentnenatnte EGG CARTONS 

I SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
EERE eRe aD | RE ICT AG 1 589 E.lilinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 
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PACKERS 


Let us help you solve 
your Steam, Power, 
Water and Refriger- 


Years of experience en- 


ating problems. 


BRADY, McGILLIVRAY & MULLOY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1270 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


37 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





brings costs in 
down 


each succeeding year 
various sections of the country 
nearer to a common level.” 


Costs in City Operation 
A concern in the East using three 


makes of low priced cars reports cost 
per mile as shown in Table 1. 








Table 1.—Operation Cost of Sales Cars. 


———Cents per mile.— - 
Make A. Make C. 











Make B. 

eer ee 1.11 1.19 1.19 
GEE ce wésciuseceacecese 14 19 16 
Repairs and replace 

WOMEN ccccccrceocces 33 35 -25 
Washing and greasing 12 18 12 
Miscellaneous O07 10 ll 

Total direct cost.... 1.77 1.96 1.83 
eee 33 .89 -20 
Depreciation ......... 1.50 1.75 1.25 
WOUREO ceccwccicecess .78 59 49 
Tell antl GG. cccccss .08 15 .06 

Grand total cost.... 4.46 4.84 3.83 

Another company operating low- 


priced and medium-priced cars for use 
of salesmen says its costs are somewhat 
high due to the fact that operation is 
almost entirely within city limits. It 
reports monthly and accumulated costs 
since cars were purchased in Table 2. 


A Large Company’s Policy 


A national distributor of food prod- 
ucts operates approximately 450 com- 
pany-owned and 50 employee-owned 
cars. Company-owned cars are used 
in all instances where a _ substantial 
mileage is driven. Complete responsi- 
bility for automobile expense is placed 
on one person in each branch office. 
An executive of this company explains 
certain specific policies of cost control 
as follows: 


“Each branch attempts to classify 
salesmen doing similar kinds of driving, 
which when taken with gasoline mile- 
age tests made under standard condi- 
tions whenever the cars are inspected 
mechanically, throws the responsibility 
for poor gasoline mileage on the proper 
factor. Our branch men also see that 
oil is not changed oftener than 2,000 
miles; that greasing is done at least 
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PROBLEMS 


Our consulting service is 
particularly adapted to 
the Packing Industry. 


able us to reduce your 


costs materially! 





every 1,000 miles; that tire pressure 
is checked at least twice per month, 
and that salesman does not spend more 
than set maximum for washing, stor- 
age, etc. We expect to get 20,000 miles 
wear out of 4-ply tires. We approve 
repairs on old cars until such time as 
the saving in depreciation, due to keep- 
ing the old car over buying a new one, 
are offset by increased cost of tires and 
repairs of an old car over a new one.” 


Detailed cost figures are presented 
covering the operation of the company’s 
cars for two 4-month periods. These 
are shown in Table 3. 


Depreciation and Trade-in Policies 


The basis for depreciation varies 
rather widely with different companies. 
The lowest expected mileage for this 
purpose was 30,000 and the highest 
60,000. Majority of companies, how- 
ever, expect to trade in their cars when 
they have run between 40,000 and 50,000 
miles. 


In many cases no definite rule is 
followed in regard to trade-ins. The 
executive in charge of automobiles is 
frequently given some discretion in this 
matter and thereby is in a position to 
show a profit by judicious trading of 
old cars at the proper time. One exec- 








Table 2.—Costs in City Operation. 


——Cents per mile.— 
Low-Priced Medium-Priced 





Cars. Cars. 

Since Since 

One  pur- One pur- 

month. chase. month. chase. 

Ce 2 Peer re eee ae waee 

Mileage (000 omitted) 45 1,159 18 1,088 
Av. mileage per car 

(000 omitted) ..... 1.25 32 1 61 

Miles per gal. gas... 9.3 11.9 6.4 8.5 

Miles per gal. oil..... 376 642 282 549 


Operating and Maintenance Expenses. 


Overhauling and paint- 


ing ..........+.++--$-O0018 $.0002 $.0021 $.0023 
Minor repairs ....... 0375 .0226 .0893 .0230 
Vehicle service - 0231 -0830 
Gasoline and oil..... .0181 .0248 
Department overhead. .0817 -0380 
Total cost per mile, 

excluding deprecia- 

SO  neaads ki veeees $.112 $.076 $.137 $.083 

















NATURE AND 
HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


Try a Case Today 


FAMPOL 


11 E. 16th ST., NEW YORK,N.Y. 














Table 3.—Costs in National Distribution, 








4month 4-month 

period. Period. 

Weber Of GCBWB....ccccccccscese 446 448 
pe ee 15.1 146 
ORE GE dik cacenstacs 226 233 
No. miles (000 omitted)....... 3,081 3,025 
Monthly mileage per car....... 1,780 1,680 

Operating Costs per Mile. 

GING ib cacickccevecnnsekeupian $.0121 $.0118 
TE. ccacrcataiecctonsnsceegeswan -0013 -0012 
GO oxntewenccanvecweveeneeen 0006 0006 
DE a ctenehetescssutacs casauee 0019 0016 
ee or -0022 0082 
IR, nce. oc dae culdkiemeennees 0005 -0005 
IE sate ote arcs g'y'e a aemtianl 0022 0027 
ere er 0009 -0004 
Demet Givect Cnet vescccccckced $.0217 $.0256 
Depreciation and insurance..... -0094 .0086 
Total operation cost.......... $.0311 $.0642 








tive who has charge of 1,000 company- 
owned cars has been able to lower the 
depreciation cost substantially through 
this plan of operation. The cars in his 
fleet average between 40,000 and 45,000 
miles in service. 


From standpoint of number of years 
in service there is an equal variation in 
the experience of the companies sur- 
veyed. One company reports it trades 
in its cars when they are between one 
and two years old. In two other in- 
stances, cars are traded in at end ef 
second year, and in two additional cases, 
at end of third year. One company 
trades in its cars after they have gone 
50,000 miles, or else at end of fourth 
year. 


Among larger fleets, sound account- 
ing methods are generally practiced, and 
the depreciation charge reflects rather 
accurately the actual shrinkage in value 
between date of purchase and date of 
replacement. Range of depreciation 
among those concerns reporting exact 
data was from .55c to 1.25¢ per mile. 
In a majority of cases, a depreciation 
of 8 to 9 mills was taken, the average 
figure being 8.6 mills. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Company policy in the 
use of employee-owned cars and methods of 
compensating salesmen for the use of their 
cars will be discussed in a future issue o 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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We Originate— Others Imitate 








STOCKINETTE 


BAGS and TUBING FOR BEEF—LAMB 
HAM — SHEEP — PIGS — CUTS 
CALVES—FRANKS—Etc. 







E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with Armour E Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 





Calf Bag 











CHRISTENSEN & McDONALD 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


59 East Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 





@ Specializing in Meat Packing Plants, Refrig- 
eration, Air Conditioning, Financing 











SMITH, BRUBAKER & EGAN 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


3ONo. LaSALLE ST. 


SERVING 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 











Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 














Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 




















WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
at 
Partridge 


PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Liberty 
AED Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 











A Popular Business Memo: 


Make it a habit for complete com- 
fort and time-saving convenience. 


THE 


VOMMOOOR 


“New/York’s Best Located Hotel” 


Fine Food 
Efficient Service 
Large, Comfortable, Outside Rooms 
—all with private bath 





RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK 


Just a Few Steps from Trains 
FRANK J. CROHAN, President 

















F.G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





es 
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CHICAGO AARC 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


Prime native steers— Feb. 12, 1936. 
400- GOO 2... ce eeeenes 1914@20%4 


GEE GED cccccceccecses 19144@20% 
SEPROOD osceccovtccses 19%4,@20'% 


Good native steers 














5 Sa aaeee 17 @17% 
GBO- BED  .nccccccccvese 17 @17% 
GEE ov.0esedeceunes 16% @17% 

Medium steers— 

4OB- GOD. cecvccccccces 13 @13% 
GE BOD ccccccvcecscccs 134%@14% 
GEGED cvcccdvccevess 14%,@15 

Heifers, good, 400-600....14 @14% 
Goa, GHGS ove ccccewes 10 @12% 
Hind quarters, choice.... @2 
Fore quarters, choice.... @i6 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, prime....... unquoted 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @36 
Steer loins, No, 2........ @28 
Steer short loins, prime.. unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @49 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @36 
Steer loin ends (hips)... . @22 
Steer loin ends, No oe @20 
Cow MEMS .cccccecccsces @16 
Cow short loins.......... @i9 
Cow loin ends (hips)..... @l4 
Steer ribs, prime........ unquoted 
eee See, We Beovccecs @2 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @21 
Cee Te. Es Biv cecccecece @13 
Ge See, Bk Me ccceesess @10% 
Steer rounds, prime...... unquoted 
Steer rounds, No. @13% 
Steer rounds, No. 2. @13 
Steer chucks, prime.. unquoted 
Steer chucks, No. @13 
Steer chucks, No. 2 @12 
Se SEE oc Suectesecre @12 
GE i kc ce cues wei @11% 
Se vee sencsaee @12 
Medium plates .......... @1l% 
REECE, DO Beccccesece @15 
Steer navel ends........ @10 

Cow navel ends.......... @ 9 
Fore shanks @10 
Hind shanks @7 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis @45 
Ce SO, De Beovccece @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @23 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @l7 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @65 
seef tenderloins, No. 2 @60 
A ea @13 

Ws. GOURD co cccccscce @20 

Shoulder clods .......... @13% 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @12 
Insides, green, 6@S8 Ibs.. @14% 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @i3 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @13% 

Beef Products. 

eee ChOP BA). cccccues 8 @10 

DT wa ud eedecnscdenee te @ 9 

? ccculiedecwevendée @1s8 

BWOCCMTORES ..0ccccicccces 1914@20 

Ox-tall, per ID.....cccee 11 @12 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @10 
Fresh tripe, H. ©....... @12% 

SL. wedwesinecus peceees 18 @20 
Kidneys, per Ib..........10 @10% 

Veal. 

Choice CAFcass .......... 17 @18 
Geel GRPOREE ccccccccces 15 @16 
Good saddles ........ ---18 @22 

Ct CE, svevevedqseds @li 
Medium racks ..........- @l4 

Veal Products. 

a reer au 

IEEE sodetnececees @40 

ere @45 

Lamb. 

Genee BND ccc ctcccee @18 
Medium lambs .......... @ljz 
Choice saddles .......... @20 
Medium saddles ......... @i9 

Gates GARGS cn ccccccccce @i5 
Po a eee @l4 
Lamb fries, per Ib...... @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... als 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @20 

Mutton. 

GD Secccccenee @ 6 
6 eae @? 
Heavy saddles .......... @ 9 
Light saddles .......... @i1i 
Heavy fores ......ccecce @ 6 
Pt SE ctcceeecaneus @ 9 
ER aa @13 
Mutton foime .....cccece @ 8 
Mimttom SEOW .ncccccccces @i7 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... @121 
Sheep heads, each........ @l1 
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Cor. week, 


1935. 
19 @20 
18 @19 
19% @20% 
17 @18 
17 @18 


174%@18% 


16%4@17%4 
16%@17% 
15 @16 
84%@ll 
@24 
@15 


unquoted 
39 


@55 


unquoted 
@28 
@26 
@16 
@ 9% 

unquoted 
@15% 
@15 

unquoted 
@13 


@12% 
@a11% 
@ 9 
@10% 
@10% 
@l4 
@ 8% 
@7 
@ 8% 
@ 5 
@60 
@50 
@30 
@20 
@80 
@55 
@26 


bt 00 bat 
eSse0oascsaco- 
4 
ie 


9935955595 


at tt pet 
Drown 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


















Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @24 @18 
PROMIS cceveresccccccces @16% @13 
Skinned shoulders ...... 17 @18 @l14 
Tenderloins Dé @40 
SE .a:4abes 5. cuecees @13 
Back fat ..... @15 
Boston butts @lj 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

DE wheuseveccenctceus @25 @20 
eer @12 @ll1 
TT Stake qigeeees decieare @13 @15 
Neck bones @ 7% @ 
Slip bones @14 @l1 
Blade bones @13% @12 
Pigs’ feet @ 6% @7 
Kidneys, per @i1 @ 9 
EE Srwcls orbs aGeck @10 @9 
BEE 6 ccbcevsees @12 @8& 
a @ 8 @9 
CE opekecengunee ceeds @12 @i12 
RT ‘chauddWeencke weds @9 @ 8 
eee @i7 @ 6 

DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons........ @26% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. @21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. @19% 
Country style sausage, smoked...... wee @23% 
Frankfurters in sheep casings..........- @23% 
Frankfurters in hog casings...... eieawe @21% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 17 
Bologna in beef middles, choice...... 7 @17% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds...... neues @15% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @18% 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs...... @19% 
BD GEE, condesainccessedcaweses ae @19% 
New England luncheon specialty....... 24 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... @19% 
Tongue sausage @33 
PROON GRUMERED ccccccsccesecccccecce @21% 
GE ccactdewsveccuecsccccevecsscees oo @21% 
Polish sausage Ry PO ee eae @21% 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog vests » @39 
Thuringer cervelat .......... - @20 
Farmer ......... Sie ndeocvocwnteaehes te @26 
eee eee @225 
De. G. GUO, GRGER. ccc cccacecceecccss @35 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @41 
B. C. salami, new condition............ @21 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @37 
Genoa style salami, choice @H 
CE: snniccel cd ab ebamaeet oeeneenes @34 
Mortadella, new condition. . @22 
0 ea — @50 
RS GOED MIG cece ccccocccseseres @36 
WED BED cccccccsccscecccevecs eee @40% 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Regular pork trimmings................ 134%@14 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 20 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @21% 


Pork cheek meat 
Pork hearts .... 
Pork livers 







Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 13% 
A ds ale aa aaa a eee ba @a@1% 
SE EEE et wei ancscdetecscerees @12 
AE RE SEE @11% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. @8 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up....... » 9 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... @ 9% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up...... @l11 
Pork tongues, canner trim, S. P....... @12% 


SAUSAGE IN OIL 


Bologna style sausage. in beef rounds— 
Se GE, SP Ge cccvvccscesescseses - -$6.50 


Frankfurt style sausage, in sheep casings— 


Small tins, 2 to crate........... evewee ooeee$t.50 
Smoked link sausage, in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate............0. <aceewed $6.75 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Mess pork, regular................. wwe @30.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... @30.50 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... @29.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... @28.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @20.50 
DEE, aida tnhwdiees.é0sesecoeeabeoe @23.00 
NIE cc ucvdnes as eee esawsucves @29.00 
MEE WEE aveecusandessscescecceceses @22.00 
Extra plate beef, 200-lb. bbis.......... @23.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
West Goat, BOR TAR. cc ccvecscczscccccesccee 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 43.00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bDbl.............-.eeee 20.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............0-- 23.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 26.00 





DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs...........+++4. 14% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs...... aceeeeeewn 

Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.......... eevccece ue 
Ne I, SIE BED 860. che cctencees esis 4 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.............++... 10% 
PC BR rr eee ee 11 
SOME WERE 6 cccicccccccccccccesecons coee g 9% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy a. aan, ee lbs., Seaeee. 


paper 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., plain. "23 @u4 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, "plain. ..18 @19 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain....17 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs., parchment paper.29 


Standard bacon, 6@8 ibs., SE. cccves -26 @27 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs..........--++++ coeeee28 @2Q 

Cutehies, GES TBS... cccccccccccccecs -25 @26 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs........cceseeceees = @n 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted. @37% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 3814 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 27% 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @27y 
Cooked loin roll, smoked........ ceeeceee @4 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade.... b ery 


Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.... 10.45ax 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 2 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 12% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, a 
Ores @ 124% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o. b. Chicago. 12% 
Compound, veg., tierces, c.a.f..... 114 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo *. eevces woe cccccccccccccccce Quy 
Prime No. 2 0 Gs tsaeseeneds woadinnal eae 
Prime oleo fenton, edible. ....sccseeee 84@ 8X4 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 








Waibhe taleW .ccccccccccccces @ 7% 
Prime packers’ tallow.. g 7 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a 5% 
Special tallow .......... ‘ @é 
Choice white grease....... @7 
A-White grease, maximum 4% acid.... ¢ 6% 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 54%@ 6 
Yellow grease, 10@15%........ee.-00s @ 54 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......ce.-00+e @5h 
Prime edible ...... Se wee Wee cmesinacnee Pe @15 
| eee ree @i4 
Headlight ieadoesesecetne ove we @l4 
Se eee @13% 
: hee vureevesebate é 134% 
BE MI, 0:0. c0benes oe saseecamemein @13 
BD EL. Dnvanccotnresseenecevkineewa’ @ll% 
No. 1 lard oil. ‘ @10% 
No. 2 lard oil. @10% 
‘Acidless tallow @ll 
20° neatsfoot ....... @li 
Pure neatsfoot @13% 
Special neatsfoot ............ eS eee @13\ 
BE MEGS occ ccteceteseocnenwensh @12 
No. 1 neatsfoot........ picanoeeseuenal @u 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 


per gallon. " Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. 


Prices are for oil in barrels. 


VEGETABLE OILS 






Crude cottonseed oil, in pene f.0.b. 

Valley points, prompt............-..- @ 8% 
White, deodoried, in bbls., . 0. db. veep 104 
Yellow, deodorized ......+..scee+ee0s 4 @10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. mills..... et 2 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills.............. 7.5 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... 9% 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 1% 4% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago.......... ll @n\ 
White animal fat, margarine, in 1 Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @ié6 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @11% 
Puff PUARD occ kat tenes seevnes coounaele @15 


PURE VINEGARS 


CALLAHAN 


& COMPANY 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 
stock) : 


1 to 4 bbls. delivered in Chicago....... $9.40 
5 or more bbis. delivered in Chicago.... 9.25 


Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y¥.: 


Dbl. refined granulated.......... 6.25 6.15 
Small crystals ....-.eeeeeeeeees 7.25 7.15 
Medium crystals ................ 7.62% 7.50 
Large crystals .........sseeeeee 8.00 7.75 


Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3.62% 3.25 


It, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
- Obs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Grammlated ..<-cccccccccccccccccccccccce $ 6.996 
Moediam, air dried... ...cccccccccccccccces 9.496 
Moediam, kiln ried... ..ccccccsccccccccce 10.996 
EEE gecctccececseousegesoassescoeesesvee 6.782 
iomnenen 
a 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... @3.35 
Second sugar, 90 basis................ none 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. @4.45 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @3.95 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @3.85 
SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Alispice Prime .......-..eeeeseeeee 15% 17 
Besifted § ...ccccccccccccccccccccs 16 17% 
Chili Pepper, Fancy............e0. ee 23% 
Chili Powder, Fancy............s00. an 22% 
Cloves, Amboyna .......-.+..--ee0. 22 26 
IE 63 ¢.c0caccece saris ccven 16% 19% 
HAMEIDET ... cc cccccvcccccevccce 16% 19% 
Ginger, Jamaica ............-.+-4- 17 19% 
African cotaunegereseeerseeesecss 12% 14% 
Mace, Fancy Banda................ 7 
ree 60 65 
Sark ae ae ee 60 
Mustard Flour, Fancy.............. ee 24 
DME tagns ce eeedades.a'4 vee nes ees os 15 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda.............. a 25 
PE PIED. 0.60.0:0:6:0 410 0.04 00's 10 ncaies oe 21 
ke 8 AS eee ea 19 
Paprika, Extra Fancy.............. i 2314 
OY ccccccccccccccccceccccsccce oe 2214 
RR re oe 28 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper.......... ee 26% 
Pepper, Cayenne ........-.sseeeees oe 21 
Red Pepper, No. 1........scceseece ee 16 
Pepper, Black Aleppy.............. 9% 11 
FS 7% 9 
Black Tellicherry ............-+. 10% 12% 
White Java Muntok.............. 13 14% 
CID o:ciccecewncecece 12% 14 
Wilts PRGRGED occ cc ccccccceccces ee 13% 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
for 
Whole. Sausage. 
es ee re 11 13 
St PL, DIN, cccesicevessee 20 24 
eae eno 14% 17 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ 8 es 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 6% 814 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow......... 84 10% 
EN i « dnddcaigéegunae we waco ™% 9% 
Taefowame, Bremeh 2... ccccccccs o = 29 
ES en hivat hak chadnawtaeetneced 11 14 
Sage, Dalmation Fancy............ 9 11 
Dalmation No. 1, Fancy.......... 8% 10% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef Casines: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.......... @22 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.......... @32 
Export rounds, wide............... @42 
Export rounds, medium............. @28 
Export rounds, narrow.............. @30 
ee te SN vac aw kirkeicwe-cseess @04 
By Mt ID ads weidadessecccesesic @02 
MEE Us encsveciee cin boeees ese @ 

EG ss om indecweakesaee ao/g @05 
SN OIE ick occ animactwaieainec @35 


am. 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 
NE Nenedioe.cbetbusawacweceee @70 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat.... 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 





8-10 in. wide, flat. ° 
Wee WOU MRE ciccivesocinccsiensecoe y 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds................000. 2.45 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 2.35 
SS - ERE 2.25 
Bs SE BE SONS osn'ew.c.o06.0.00.0-00.0000 08 1.70 
Extra wide, per 100 yds................ 1.40 
RINNE So sao cicg docs caeicnekocceucte 27 
Large prime bungs..............0.cc0.. -20 
Medium prime ND sie aati treiey ee alot 13% 
Small prime _.... _= SSR cages -091%4 
BWP OOS i asincccececcncéeecceccs -20 
Ne iW cna Pach Smedinn case tuinessee -09 
COOPERAGE 
Ash pork barrels, black hoops..... 1.40 1.42 
Ash pork barrels, galv. Some ies Suerte” 
ox pork barrels, black hoops...... 1.30 @1.32% 
k pork barrels, galy. hoops...... 1.37% @1.40 
White oak ham tierces...........". 2.27% @2.30 
Red oak lard tierces.............. 2.0214@2.08 
White oak lard tierces.|*°***’ weeee 2.12% @2.15 


Week ending February 15, 1936 








NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE 
Steers, good, 1,063 Ibs., fed......... $ @11.25 
CONE, MORON. - avesisepveews 60040000 8.25@ 9.25 
Cows, common and medium.......... 5.25@ 6.25 
Cows, cutter and low cutter......... 4.00@ 5.00 
LIVE CALVES 
be RE ne en ee @14.00 
Calves, common and medium........ 5.10@ 7.50 
LIVE LAMBS 
DE, SE oo.c'cccevnsyctacnssntewe @11.00 
SOURS, COMMOM 2cccsccccscccccocece @ 8.00 
MUU. Saeucenbeh She yeb saan sieweaeenaa nom, 
LIVE HOGS 
Hogs, 193-lb. avg., good and choice. .$ @10.55 
DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed. 
Choice, native, heavy..........+- eee ee 19% @22 
Choice, native, light............ ean ehar 19 21 
Native, common to fair.........+sseeees 16 @18 
Western Dressed Beei. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs.............. 18 @20 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs....17 @18 
Good to choice heifers............+ee08- 164% @17% 
Good to choice COWS. ........eeeeeeeeees 144% @15% 
Common to fair COWS.........-.eeeeeees 12 @13 
Fresh bologna bulls. ....ccccccccccccscee 12 @13 
Western. City. 
WR 2 MR cc csvcccesinss 24 @26 26 @29 
DD. B WBecccccccccccese 21 @23 22 @25 
Be B GB ee cccvccescoces 17 @ 18 @21 
ee eee 30 @32 32 @36 
/ & } Sees 26 28 @30 
Wo. 8B loins. ....c-ccccces 22 24 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 21 @22 22 25 
No, 2 hinds and ribs..... 17 20 18 21 
No. 1 rounds............ 16 16 17 
Si Se Do siccecceves @15 @15 
Be Ow nc ccccscces @14 @14 
ek, 2 Ge octccvonees 15 @16 16 18 
. BD GMENB. cc ccccccoce 14 @15 14 15 
No. 3 chucks..........0. 2 @ 12 @ 
WORGEES ccc cdcvcvcccececesceceeses «---12%@13% 
Rolls, reg. 6@S8 Ibs. avg..... eee ec 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg...........eee0. 18 @20 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.........eee0% 50 @60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg...........e0. 50 @60 
SE GN 6 ocin hikn en eewiedes iaesacies 12 @14 
EE ocbcnt snctameoiancsnseusevenenseank 18% @19% 
PED wevdesestwrvedeceeeebentieeenen 174%@18% 
 Winixitatcniedtanetueetanieeesn ean 15 @17 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Lambs, prime to choice..........e..e00. 18 @19 
Se eae eee 17 @18 
EL 10 cee scien. cee qscenneteein’ 16 @17 
a csc inhi sivas and. nite oubreli tebenieaeaanon 10 @I12 
GE acc wevecssscnennseasseut 8 @10 
Hogs, good to choice..........ess+0. $16.00@16.75 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..20 @21 
Pork tenderloins, fresh................. 35 @36 
Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 30 @32 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg....17 @18 
Butts, boneless, Western............... 20 @21 
Butts, regular, Western..............0. 18 @19 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg..21 @22 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 


CEE Si cis han ncraseenactwes rebaeees 16 @17 
Pork trimmings, extra lean.......... pr @23 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 14 @15 
Re ae ae eee 15 @16 
Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. avg.......... 26 @27 
Regular hams, 10@12 lbs. avg.......... 25144 @26% 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.......... 244, @25y, 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg.......... 26 @27 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg.......... 25 @26 
Skinned hams, 16@18 lbs. avg.......... 25 @26 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. avg.......... 25 @26 
PUseees, CES TOG. BUR - cc cccccccceccccccs 19 @20 
i. he. Le aera 184% @19% 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. avg...... 21 @22 
Bacon, boneless, Western.............. 30 @31 
i Qo: eae rree: 29 @30 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg........... «++ --20%@21% 
ME SOI Ce 5 osc koceecosenseeeos 21 
OE WERGNE,. BOI ec cciccccceccctccves 24 @25 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1 

Sweetbreads, beef . 
Sweetbreads, veal 










Edible suet . \e 
re 25 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9144-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 19 2.05 2.25 2.30 2.50 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 18 1.85 2.05 2.10 2.20 
Buttermilk No. 1... 16 1.75 195 2 


en os ceceeuedee 2.25 per cwt. 
rf ae veeceece 2.75 per 
° 4.50 per 
3.25 per 





-00 
Buttermilk No. 2... 15 1.60 1.80 185 .... 
Branded grubby .... 9 ww £20 1 1 
WOME FT onc ccccce 9 9 110 4115 4115 
BONES AND HOOFS 
Per ton 
ee GA Bis ws 0 c50600se caeswncectane $75.00 
TEE cecccccessecceves aienee - 60. 
Flat shins, heavy...... ceeenstesawe c<vceees ST 
BE Sccccccccscvccccesecesee 55.00 
White hoofs ..... ereeese Ceecceevs cveweweses 75.00 
Black and striped hoofs............. seeeees 40.00 
PRODUCE MARKETS 
BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score)..... @36 @37% 
Creamery (91 score)..... @35% evesees ese 
Creamery firsts (88-89 
RRS ee BS444@85 cc ccc ccee 
EGGS. 
po a err @31% se seetseee 
Firsts, fresh ..........+ : @30% 439 314 @32% 
Standards ...cccccccvccces covcccece @ 
LIVE POULTRY. 
WANED. 2c cduitte vss eeeeendn 14 @23 24 @25 
Chicken, spring ......... 18 @25 @22 
IN. w<¥-s:c00cbaweiewwae 18 @ 21 @30 
-  —eea rrr a or 14 @22% 12 @22 
EE. Sivcecwecucqiencneee 12 @18 @15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Fryers, 31-42, frozen..... 2514 @26 
Roasters, 43-54, zen. ..24 % 25% @27 
Roasters, 55 & up, frozen.26144@27% 27% @29% 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh...... @ 22 @24 
SB-GD, THOER ccccocccces 24 @2A% 25 @25% 
CD & Wh BOG. oc. ccucs @2A% @25% 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Fran- 
cisco, week ended Feb. 6, 1936: 





Jan. Feb. 
31 1 3 4 5 6 
Chicago .......34 344%, 34% 35 35 35 
SS 35% 36 36 36 36 3614 
ee 36 36 36 36 36 3614 
eer 36% 36% 37 37 37% 37% 


San Fran. ....33% 33% 34% 34% 34% 33% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized car- 

lots—90 score at Chicago: 
33% 33% 34 344%, 34% 34% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1936. 1935. 
Chicago . 32,155 34,446 26,120 235,673 201,598 
N. Y. .. 48,561 45,290 51,112 319,679 355,542 
Boston .. 18,685 16,465 23,121 116,493 144,025 
Phila. ... 16,056 17,815 18,161 108,128 116,817 


Total .115,457 114,016 118,514 779,973 817,982 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

















Same 

In Out Onhand week day 
Feb. 6. Feb. 6. Feb. 7. last year. 
Chicago ... 1,280 396,241 5,255,707 3,647,700 
N. Y. .... 41,961 131,511 4,108,116 799,698 

Boston .... 8,855 971, 1, 
Phila. .... 7,380 107,850 243,844 182,682 
Total ... 59,476 660,543 10,579,362 5,151,646 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch 
for each insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 








Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment For Sale 








Packinghouse Manager 
Wanted, young man with initiative, 
not afraid of work, to manage small 
southern packinghouse. W-255, THE 


Rendering Plant Superintendent 


Position wanted as manager or superin- 
tendent by man with many years’ practical 
experience in glue, gelatine, extraction 
and rendering plants, as well as in manu- 
facturing and selling of animal protein 


Miscellaneous Equipment 
For sale, one belt-driven Baby “Boss” 
hog dehairer; one belt-driven “Boss” hog 
hoist; one scalding bs one steel gam- 
breling bench; one B. P. No. 118232 
slicing machine. All Seal equipment’ but 
in excellent condition, and at very attrac- 





NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear-| feed. Small or large plant. W-246, THE | tive price. FS-249, THE NATIONAL 
. NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- | PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. born St., Chicago, Il. cago, Ill. 
Salesman Packinghouse Superintendent Used Machinery 
Can you add a side line? Sattig’s| , Position wanted by plant superintendent with Closing out used machinery de- 


celebrated sugar cured corned beef mix- 
ture is a sure seller. Write for par- 
ticulars to ADAM SATTIG, 90 Spring- 
side Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


years of wide, thorough, general practical plant 
experience. All departments: beef or pork, kill- 
ing, cutting, processing, manufacturing, etc. Also 
mechanical department supervision. Handle labor 
efficiently. Produce results i. minimum operat- 
Know costs an ields. References. 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 


partment. Many bargains to offer. 
Send us your inquiries. Menges- 
Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Packinghouse Salesman 


Eastern meat packer desiring to do sub- 
stantial business in New York territory 
wants a man to sell full line of high- 
grade packinghouse products. Must have 
ability to sell himself, and to expand his 
efforts by re-enforcing it with additional 
salesmen. First consideration will be 
given to man familiar with or selling 
packinghouse products in this territory 
and with personal entree to substantial 
trade. Give full description of your per- 
sonal and business background. W-245, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Position Wanted 








Miscellaneous 








Established Sausage Business 

For sale, new building, modern equip- 
ment, delivery trucks, etc. Manufacturers 
of high-grade sausage. Within forty-mile 
radius of two million population. Going 
business and real opportunity for the right 
party. Several hundred good clean ac- 
counts and plenty of business. FS-253, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 


Meat Packing Plant 


For sale, small meat packing plant in 
southern Indiana in full operation. Fully 
equipped for general meat packing. Elec- 
tric refrigeration and sausage kitchen. 
City water and electricity. If interested, 
write for blue print, list of equipment, 
ete. FS-252, ane NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








Sales Executive 


Young man with excellent sales and 
administrative experience desires posi- 
tion. Exceptionally qualified as executive 
in sales, office, and other responsible posi- 
tions. Very adaptable. No preference as 
to location. Excellent references. W-250, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Small Packing Plant 


For sale, small packing plant, including 
3% acres of ground in center of live stock 
district of Indiana. Capacity 50 cattle 
and 100 hogs a week. All new equipment. 
FS-244, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausage Foreman 


Sausagemaker, thoroughly experienced 
with all kinds of sausage wishes to make 
connection with company that has future 
to offer. Know costs and able to handle 


men. Can make quality products from 
any materials. Best of references. W-251, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


For Sale or Lease 


W. C. Routh Packing Plant, with option to pur- 
chase; rental may apply on purchase price. Full 
equipment, brands, 15 acres land, large covered 
stock pens, railroad sidings. Plentiful ‘supply 
live stock. Capacity 3,000 hogs, 500 cattle weekly. 
Ideal labor conditions; experienced personnel, in- 
cluding manager available. Address R. HUGGINS, 
care plant, Logansport, Indiana. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Working sausage foreman wishes steady 
position. Has had 18 years’ 
with one of the larger packers, 
years with independent packer. 
age 48, able to handle men and get results. 
Can go anywhere. References. W-254, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


and 13 
Married, 





Margarine Dept. Supt. 

Man with many years’ experience and 
first-class references and recommenda- 
tions wishes position as production man- 
ager or superintendent. W-224, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Business Opportunities 


Practical packinghouse man with selling 
experience can buy interest in a national 
business, selling to sausage, boiling ham 
and sliced bacon departments, new pat- 
ented devices, very practical and in de- 
mand. W-236, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Beef Splitting Saw 
Wanted, one power beef split- 
ting saw. In reply, state make of 
machine, age, condition and cash 


price. Mail answers to Box 898, 
Lima, Ohio. 








Equipment for Sale 


Complete equipment of large packing 
plant including three direct-current elec- 
tric generators; 2 refrigerating machines: 
one 75 tons and one 150 tons (steam 
driven); machine shop tools, lathes, drills, 
etc.; sausage room equipment of all de- 
scriptions; hog killing and beef killing 
floor equipment and machinery (dry ren- 
dering); two 5x12 C. B. S. cookers, com- 
plete; two 400-ton hydraulic presses; 
smokehouse trees; etc.; meat trucks, all 
types; curing vats; 3,000 hog and beef 
trolleys; 2 Altman tripe washers; cutting 
tables; latest type bacon slicer with mov- 
ing belt in table; D, C. motors of all sizes. 
All equipment in first-class condition. 
FS-256, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





Packinghouse Equip. For Sale 


Included in equipment purchased from Lancaster 
Packing Company. All in good condition. 

1-No. 166 ‘‘Boss’’ ae Meat Chopper com- 
plete with motor—$350. 

1-No. 20 ‘‘Boss’’ scent Mixer with motor and 
starting switch—$150.00. 

1-No. 7E Cleveland Kleen-Kut Lard Chopper 
complete with motor and starting switch. 

1-24 ton capacity Frick Ice Machine. 

Complete with vertical center crank steam en- 
gine, ammonia receiver, double pipe condensor, 
complete freezing unit, 72-200-lb. freezing cans, 
overhead traveling crane, and American Marsh 
Brine Pump. 

For further details and for complete revised list 
of other packinghouse equipment for sale, write 


GEO. H. ALTEN 


P. 0. Box 426 Lancaster, Ohio. 





Equipment for Sale 


1-Hottmann Cutter and Mixer, 1,000 Ib. 
capacity; 1-Mitts & Merrill No. 1-CV Hog, 
direct-motor driven; 1-No. 156 belt-driven 
Enterprise Meat Chopper or Grinder; 1- 
Wannenwetsch 5 x 7 ft. Rendering Tank; 
1-Allbright-Nell 4 x 8 ft. Lard Roll, ar- 
ranged for motor drive; 2-Mechanical Mfg. 
Co. 4 x 9 ft. Lard Rolls; 5-Cooking Kettles. 
Miscellaneous: Dryers, Hammer Mills, 
Ice Machines, Boilers, Pumps, Filter 
Presses, etc. 


What idle machinery have you for sale? 
Send us a list. 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Make your wants known throngh 
little ads, with the big — or 
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ee TRY OUR Original j 
a | WEST VIRGINIA HAM. 
irae Cooked...Smoked...Ready-to- Serve. 
Chie It adds prestige to your business! 
y de- ° 
offer. HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
nges- Corporation 
_— 30 Church Street New York City 
Sealed in Silver 

ro . 
ne C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. foods of Unmatched Quality 
San Utica, N. Y. 
rae Manufacturers of qe i, | 
“2 EX > ysSstaAy 
mo Fae. Sere HAMS—BACON 
ONER, _— —— LARD —SAUSAGE 
me BACON DAISIES SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
ae FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES The Wm. Schluderberg -T. J. Kurdle Co. 
me QUALITY PorkProducts That SATISFY Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 
otor and ——_______ ——n—— 
Bee WESTON TRUCKING | | Superior Packing Co. 
=e & FORWARDING CO. Price Quality Service 
fant, a Specializing in Pool - 

Refrigerated Service er Sig icine Hina | Chicago St. Paul 
ar, Cale, Vuckinghouse Prod- 
V Hog * DRESSED BEEF 
—Z 15-19 Brook St. BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
al Mite Jersey City, N. J. Carlots Barrel Lots 
Stills 
Filter _— 
yr sale? [SILN Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty iced 

yy” Always e 
wa John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 

er 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. itiitiaciiae 

= New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
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Anderson, 
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Levi, Harry & Co 

Liberty Provision Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Live Stock National Bank 
Luce Mfg. Co 

McMurray, L. H 

Manaster, Harry & Bro 
Massachusetts Importing Co 
May Casing Co 

Mayer, H. J. & Sons Co 
Meyer, H. H. Packing Co 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


HAMS and BACON 
Main Office and Packing Plant 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, : : 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions Austin, Minnesota 


Represented by 

NEW YORE wee og WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford B. L. Wright P. G. Gray Oc. 

ie W. 14th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn. Av.,.N.W. 148 State St. 


ot ole) om Jele]e) 























Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars St. Louis 
of Beef and Provisions Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
siti tithes ileal Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
410 W. 14th Street HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 

REPRESENTATIVES: REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington, D.C. 


Wm. G. Joyce, Boston Murphy & Decker, Boston, Maxs. ul. D Amiss { 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pu. phacrs Baltimore, Md. 











F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 


The COLUMBUS PACKING COMPANY Re ailfey 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars . 
om the Land O'Corn 
HAMS AND BACON __ from the Land O'Gorn 
PORK, BEEF AND BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 


PROVISIONS PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
° Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


New York Office: 410 West 14th Street THE RATH PACKINGCO., wWarERLOO, Iowa 


NIAGARA BRAND 
ott HAMS & BACON 
SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 
of) BEEF - PORK - SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 
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| UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 








Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


43rd & 44th Street Tel 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hilla soon 














Phone Gramercy 5-3665 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff’? Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Early & Moor, Inc. || || aveX*cotsarse” "Rew Yor R. y. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS Harry Levi & Company, Ine. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Exporters 139 Blackstone St. Sausage Casings 


Importers Boston, Mass. 625 Greenwich Street 723 West Lake Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 



































(ps Selected TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
\) Sausage Casings ———— in Great Britain——} 


communicate with 








STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Attention Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 


For YOUR Pork Sausage Use 
OUR Graded SHEEP CASINGS THE Cu DAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 
a ae Selected Sausage Casings 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S.A. 
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> EME ALLORICHT-NELL CO. CHICAGO 


PECK AND ENTRAIL 
CUTTERS AND WASHERS 


Make Cleaner Grease and Tallow 





It is a well known fact that quality grease and tallow can- 
not be made from dirty fats. Grease that is produced from 
improperly hashed and washed inedible offal must always 
be sold at a discount. The green chlorophyll, if not re- 
moved, is certain to make green grease. 


ANCO has, for years, been producing the well known saw 
tooth type Peck and Entrail Cutters which ingenuously 
shred the offal without mashing the detrimental foreign 
substances into the fat; therefore, when the product is 
washed in a unit, such as the one shown above, the chloro- 
phyll and dirt are efficiently removed. 


Users of ANCO Cutters and Washers preduce a better grade 
of grease; therefore, can demand the highest market prices. 


























Write for descriptive literature and prices 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 


117 Liberty Street e 111 Sutter Street 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IL San Francisco, Calif. 











Circ Le U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE has 


eu Shee test OJ vears 


W. all warm to the sight of an 
old friend. Through the years we have 
discovered in him all those qualities 
that we like the best. To us, he isasym- § : - 7 
bol of those qualities . . .We think that this “a 
is also true of our Circle U Brand Dry 
Sausage. It, too, has stood time's test. Its 
friends have come to value its fine qual- 
ities .. . not in a few weeks or months 


... but during more than fifty years. 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


a ead B ; ile In our complete line of Circle U Brand Dry Sausage there 

if 4 ff ae is a type for every taste... a kind for every nationality. 

| Ul) We Suge But, whatever the variety, fine quality meats and spices will 

C E RV E L AT — be found in every product that carries the Circle U Brand. 
t 





suy tne Piece 
soa Picnics 


" Here are the varieties shown on this page... 
1. Holsteiner, 2.Cervelat, 3.Goteborg, 4. Thur- 
inger, 5. Salami, 6. Farmer, 7. Display Cervelat, 
8.Capicolli, 9.Genoa Salami, 10.Cooked Salami, 
11. Cooked Salami in artificial casing, 12. Italian 
style Butts, 13. Peperoni. 

















